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FOREWORt) . 

The Joint Legislative Committee on the Arts was formed in an effort u 
mcrease the states awareness of the arts in our Hfe, Initially the Committee 
began by looking at the organizations thai make possible a cultural life m 
Michigan. The Committee also was concerned with the functions and 
operations of the Michigan Council for the Arts and accordingly our 
interim report of 1973 dealt directly w ith these t\yo areas and recommend- 
ed that additional data be gathered to formulate a more comprehensive 
report on the arts in Michigan. This report represents the results of that 
effort and incorporates some of the relevant information contained in the 
earlier interim report. 

The objective of creating a greater public awareness for the arts still 
remains to be fulfilled through the implementation of this report's 
recommendations and through further activity^ designed both to expose 
more of the public to the arts institutions and to make arts institutions more 
responsive and available to the public. In recommending the establishment 
of the Committee, the objective of greater public awareness has already 
begun to be realized. State^support for the arts has increased threefold and 
major arts institutions now receive public funds to Sustain their great task 
In the area of education w e have only touched the tip of the iceberg, and it 
is jouv hope that in ' the years ahead the arts in the schools will be as 
•abundant and commonplace as xeading. Our task, therefore, is not just^ 
limited to documentation, as so much of this report attests, but rather to 
looking ahead to the future in our state and to giving the recognition and 
status to that area of activity that comes closest to expressing the humanity 
m mankind. This task never ends and therefore must be continued from 
year to year through the dedication of those whose commitment to the arts 
is unswerving and whose involvement is unending. 

This xeport is not intended for simple legislative digestion nor 
necessarily for executive implementation but rather as a vehicle to prompt, 
encourage, and initiate fuller aesthetic experiences for the citizens of 
Michigan and to' give hope and ericouragement to those thousands of 
voluntqers, Jo those^ harassed arts administrators, to those beleaguered 
•ieachers in the arts, ^and to those many struggling artists in the vineyards 
looking for the light ahead. The arts have survived because of their 
devotion and the arts may yet come to flourish because of our increased 
awareness and consequent improved level of public support. 

Because the contents of this report are so varied— but neyertheless all 
come under the umbrella of the arts-it was necessary to summan/jC each 
chapter separately and to attach there the appropriate recommendations 
' T\\e reader understands that while the word "arts" tends to be encom- 
passing and all inclusive, the actual organization and expression tends to be 
quite parochial. Perbaps the future will modify this current condition but to 
keep this report purposeful each section may be considered separate from 
* ihe others. / 

i 

. Jack Faxon, ^hairman 
f ' Joint Legislative Committee 

on the Arts ^j- 
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INTRODUCTION: A RATIONALE FOR THE ARTS 



LEGISLATIVE MANDAT.E 



Anyone who has even infrequently enjoyed something truly beautiful 
would not object to" Aaron Copland's observation that the person able to 
appreciate the aesthetic side of life is fortunate, "for there are few pleasures 
greater than the, secure* sense that- one can recognize beauty when one 
.comes upon.it." Gnfortunately this seems not much more than a pleasantly 
idealistic sentiment in our rushed, pragmatic world whera a more to-the- 
point apothegm might be one made by JSne V'enable, Coordinator ot Art 
for the Lansing School District; "T/jo many people go through life never 
even seeing the flowers, let alone stopping to smell them. , 
' Life's flowers can cut through the shell, the pressures, problems and 
plainness of everyday living; they tap us on- the shoulder and cause us to 
take a closer look at the world around us. Appreciating the flowers is up to 
each of us individually. 'It means bendina down or reaching up to pull in 
not the things that make life possible, but the things that make life worth 
living. Life's flowers come in two forms, natural and man-made. Ihe 
flowers of nature are orange sunsets, autumn leaves, and love. 1 hey arc 
alway* there for anyone who looks hard enough. The flowers of men and 
women are imitatioiis of and often improvements^on nature; they are art. 

The governments that men and women have called into being to 
regulate and improve the quality of living have paid great attention to the 
things that make life possible. They haVe also recognized, at least in part 
the value of the beauty of nature and its restorative effect on the body and 
soul, and they have made some attempts to pn<serve and encourage the use 
of a few of its more basic manifestations through state parks, nature 
centers, etc. The arts, howeve', have not enjoyed the same recognition and 
financial support as other areas of interest; such as sports, religion, popular 
amusements, and drugs. 

If not given the proper assistance and concern the arts may very well 
die of attrition in a society in which only a small minority is really well 
acquainted with the beauty and joy they hold in trust for us all. For the arts 
to maintain their vitality they must be more widely recognized and 
\ available. This task, as well as that of keeping the arts strong and able to 
\satisfy existing audiences, must inevitably fall to the institution in which 
men and women have entrusted the power to protect their natural 
re^iources. •, 

TJie Michigan Con.stitution declares the conservation and development 
of the state's natural resources to be of "paramount public concern [n ?he 
interest of the health, safety, and general welfare of the people, llie 
Consitution empowers the Legislature to protect these natural re.spurces 
from '^pollution, impairment, and destruction." The analogy of the art.s with 
flowers is more than just a convenient choice of words. Both are valuable 
natural resources, although neither has a value that can be adequately 



measured in dollars and cents. The arts do, however, go far beyond the 
natiiral loveliness of flowers, and definitely do have an economic impact on 
^the state. But far beyond this, they are probably the inost effective tool that 
*nen and women hav e for understanding and improv ing the quality of their 
lives. If the Legislature takes seriously its constitutional mandate to 
preserve and develop the state s natural resources, it w ill Let the arts high on 
its list of priorities, because they are essential to the nature of rational and 
emotional human beings. 

» 

The various sections of this report w ill outline the present<condition of 
several aspects of the arts in Michigan. It is through these components in 
the chain of the artistic processes from artist to audience that the arts have a 
tremendous effect on our state. In each of these sections will be 
prescriptions, some preveotative, some curative, for the maintenance of the 
health of the arts in Michigan. 

WTiy is it so imijtortant to preserv e and dev elop the arts? Consider what 
Tolstoy had to say^ about them: "Art is a human activity having . for its 
purpose the transmission to others of the highest and best feelings to which 
man has risen " In this age of shortages, one of the most critical is a 
shortajje of figures which we all can emulate. In this anti-heroic age it 
seeuKs as if only the few heroes in some nov els and movies, those who have 
escaped from the gejieral cynicism of the times, are keeping the hero 
shortage- from becoming a hero vacuum. That alone justifies one 
irreplaceable value of the arts. Thev are the only medium which can show 
us that it is stilLvvorth the effort to aspire to the ''highest and the best." 

In an era in which the violence of war, , terrorism, murder, and 
kidnapping rips through the w;orld and into our attention, the value of a 
nuedium that can allow us to put it aside, to refresh ourselves, emotionally 
with laughter, joy, idealism, and beauty, is obvious. The arts can show us a 
clear picture of how things should be^ so that we can come back prepared 
to face reality and to do something about the way things are. At the same 
time, the arts have a versatility and an ability to heighten our consciousness 
(an awareness that many have sought frequently with drugs). The arts can 
impress upon us a closely-focused slice bf reality, a picture of how things 
really are, which is so shocking, or so tender, or so disgusting that it may 
create in us the same determination tOAvork for a better world. 

Novelist Ay n Rand defines art a> "the selectiv e re-creation of reality." It 
is this selectivity, this power to' exercise intellectual and einotional control 
over reality, that gives them their peculiar value. It is this.that enables the 
artist to create entirely new worlds where every thing is happily^the >vay we 
>ould like it to be pr ominously the way we hope it never will be; that 
allows us to see this vyorld we live io more clearly than ever before, that 
can lift the most lo^vly sagging spirits to a teari)f joy, that can change the 
most disinterested person into a caring, concerned human being par- 
ticipating in life, that tan bring understanding, laughter, entertainment, 
empathy and truth to every person regardless of his or her social status. 
Only 'in the arts can we find all this at such a reasonable price and in such a 
palatable form. ^ - * . 

1 
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People and the Arts ^ ^ V 

One of the principle concerns for legislators in a representative 
democracy is that their political decisions reflect as closely as possible tho 
wilLof the people they represent. Thanks to a nationwide sur\'ey conducted 
by the National Research Center of the Arts (an affiliate of Louis Harris^ 
and Associates, Inc.) for the Associate Councils of the Arts, it is possible to 
determine the level of popular support for the arts in the United States 

The facts that Detroit is one of the cultural and arts centers of the 
countr>' and that Michigan has 44 sy mphony orchestras, 13 art museums, 16 
general museums, 81 historical and scientific museums, 5 opera companies, 
91 conmumity theatres, at least 5 dance companies, and 55 local conmiunity 
arts councils suggests that the level of popular support for the arts in 
Michigan is at least d.s high as the national figures reported in the National 
Research Center survey. This survey showed: 

Forty-nine pc;rcent of the public (16 >ears^or older— or 71.3 million 

people— said the\ "go see things like art shows, museums, historical 

houses, or autitjue, craft or furniture shows." In fact more people atte^nd 

such vi.yial arts activities than attend spectator sports (47 percent said 

they atfcnd spectator sports "a great deal" or "some"). 

48 perc-erh— 69.8 million Americans— attend the theatre, movies, ballet 

01 modem dance performances, opera, the circus, or other pageants 

43 percent— 62.6 .isillion Americans— report?^ that they engaged in 

creative activities such as photography, painting or sketching, 

woodworking, or weaving.. s 

37 perceR^5.38 million Americans— attend musical performances such 

. as rock, jaV//,, folk, symphony, or chamber music concerts. 

34 percent— 49.5 million Americans— attend lectures, take j^dult educa- 
tion courses, oi spend time at the library doing research or studying, 

♦ * 

Moreover, few Ameilcans feel that their cultural needs can be satisfied 
within their own living room, 65 percent disagreed with I he statement "I 
can get all the culture and entertainment I need at home, from TV, radio 
and records, or tapes/* 

The specific ways in which people sought to, fulfill their cultural and 
arts jieeds outside their homes, were as follows: 

71 percent of the adult public— 103.3 million people— had attended at 
least one live performance of theatre, dance, or music, or one museunj 
' during the twelve months preceding the survey: 
56 percent— 81.5 million Americans— had gone to a history museum, 
historic building or site. 

49 percent— 71.3 milHun Americans-^had gone to a science or natural 
' history .museum. , 

48 percent— 60.8 million Americans— had gone to an art museum. 
32 percent— 46.6 million Americans— had gone to a theatre 

^ • ' - n ' 
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27 percent— 39.3 million Americans— had gone to a live concert or 
opera. 

8 pcrce.it— li.6 million Americans— had gone to a live ballet oi modern 
" dance performance. 

Even more suq)rising than this indication of popular interest in the art 
of others was the number of people who practice the arts themselves, or 
would like to: 

Two out of five Americans currently engage in woodworking, v^eaving, 
pottery, ceramics, or other crafts; another one out of five, representing 
approximately 26.2 million Americans, does not currently engage in 
crafts but would like the opportunity to do so. 

One out of six Americans currently paints, draws, or sculpts; another 
one in six, representing about 21.8 million Americans, said they would 
like to do any of these activities. 

One out of ten Americans currently writes poetry or does other creative 
writing, and another? percent— representing approximately 10.2 million 
people— would like to engage in creative writing. 

Nearly one out of ten Americans currently sings in a choir or other 
group, and more than that number— about 16 million Americans- 
would like to. 

3 percent of Americans currently play in an orchestra, band, or other 
, . musical group, 'and more than Kvice that many— 7 percent or 10.2 
million Americans — would like to. 

3 percent of Americans currently perform ballet or modern dance, and 
twice that many —6 percent, representing 8.7 million people (including 
large numbers of young Americans)— would like. to. 

2 percent of Americans currently w ork with a theatrical group, but five 
times that many— 10 percent or 14.5 million people— would like to. 

^ Thgse figures certainly rebut the myth that art is of interest only to an 
ehte minority. The riumber of people who would like to participate in an 
artistic activity if they had the opportunity is especially interesting. One can 
only guess at the nnmbers.of people who would enjoy either participating 
in or going to concerts, operas, ballets, or theatre if only they had learned 
to appreciate them. 

A si/,eable number of people in this country beHeve that artistic 
activities and institutions are of value to theLiselves and their communities. 

89 percent of the population felt that it was important to the quality of 
life in the community to have facilities like museums, theatres, and 
* concert halls in the community. 

80 percent felt that such facilities vvere important "to the business and 
economy of the community." 

Receptivity to arts and culture is nqt limited to a , well-educated, 
affluent, sophisticated elite. Majorities of the entire population —all income 
^groups, all education groups, and both sexes -felt thai arts and culture are 
important to the quality af life. 
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Two out of three Americans disagreed with the statement that "there's 

no.t much point in going to a museum more than once or Kvice. You'd 

just be looking at the same things all over again/' 

63 percent- of the public disagreed with the statement: "Unless you 

know about art or art history you don't get much from visiting 

museums." 

All in all, museums are valued as an important asset. The public agreed 
overwhelmingly (90 percent) that "museums are an important resource for 
the whole community, because they tell us so much about the art and 
history of different cultures or about ^s.cience and our environment." 
Substantial portions of the public share onl> one complaint about museums 
Forty-two percent felt they would "go to museums more often if they 
weren:t so inconvenient to get to." Majorities of people in towns (52 
percent) and rural areas (51 percent) agreed they wou^ visit museums 
more often if they were more accessible. 

60 percent of the public agreed that "to see something acted on the 

stage is more exciting and meaningful than watching it on TV or in the 

movies." 

79 percent of the public agreed that "it's important for young people to 
have the experience of seeing live actors performing on a stage. ' 
41 percent of the public said they "would go to the theatre more often if 
there were a playhouse in jny community I could reach easily. 
68 percent disagreed that "the only really good theatre is Broadway 
shows. Most local productions , or touring companies arent worth 
watching." 

The "electronic age" has not, as we have seen, diminished the public's 
interest in live theatre, neitherlas it diminished interest in live music. "No 
matter how l;ood stereo gets/' 64 percent of thq people agreed, a live 
performance is almost always better." 

75 percent of the public disagreed with the statement: "symphony 

concerts are just for highbrows." 

61 percent disagreed with the statement: "unless you understand a great 
dea! about music, there's no point in going to hear a symphony 
orchestra play." 

Despite the fact that 562 of the people sur\'eyed by the Associated Arts 
Councils believed that arts organizations make money or break even, 382 
agreed that they should receive dir^t government funds. Sixty-four 
percent of the adult population of this country -93.1 million Americai^ 
would even be willing to pay an additional $5 a year in taxes "if the money 
were used to maintain and operate cultural facilities such as theatres, musiq, 
and art exhibitions;" ^ i i 

The Michigan Legislature has both % constitutional mandate and 
apparent popular backing for a program of support for the arts. A healthy 
growing arts establishment in Michigan will contribute to the general 
welfare by improving the quality of life. 
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NONPROFIT COMMUNITY ARTS. ORGANIZATIONS 



THE PUBLIC HEARINGS AND SURVEY 



In the course of the public hearings on the arts in Michigan condiiclecl 
by the Comniillee on May^3rd and May 6lh, 1974,,one point was made 
again and, again by private citizens, and by representatives of the various 
arts organizations or institutions in the state. In a variety of ways they all 
asserted that the several functionary classes within the process of art are all 
interrelated and interdependent. The artist, the educator, the audience, the 
administrators, and the performers in both small community arts groups 
and giant arts institutions are. inextricably linked in the chain that lies before 
and ahead of each successful performance or exhibition in tlje arts. 

This section of our report will deal with a specific area within this chain, 
the community arts organization, and in dbirig so will necessarily also deal 
either directly or indirectly with all the other links in the chain. In this 
section aj^vorking composite profil&^of the community arts organization in 
Michigan will be drawn using the characteristics of function, geographic 
location, and financial situation. \ 

Jho statislical data in this section is taken from a "Financial Assessment 
of Michigan Cultural/ Arts Organizations," a write-in survey commissioned 
by the Committee and conducted between the summer of 1973 and the 
spring of 1974. Questionnaires were sent to all cultural and arts 
organizations within the state that met the population requirements of the 
survey. The. population in this survey is defined as those cultural and arts 
organizations or institutions which were at the time of the survey 
mcorporated, tax-exempt^ nonprofit organizations with annual budgets of 
at least $5,000. College and university arts departments were eliminated 
from this survey and will be treated separately later in this report. The 
exceptions to this rule are the Meadowbrook Music Festival and the 
Meado\\ brook Theatre vyhich were included because the surveyors judged 
that the> are functionaries serving the entire state, are staffed largely by 
uon-acadcniit professional administrators and performers, maintain a high 
level of autonomy in their functioning, and are thus performing arts 
organizations before they are extensions of university arts programs. 

Groups witl^ budgets under $5,000 were not considered because the 
surveyors felt that many of these organizations vyould likelj^ be unable to 
give any but minunal financial information, and would include many that 
sponsor one-time or once-a-year functions (bazaars, fairs, etc.) or activities 
that are limited to organization members only. It was also felt that limiting 
the population to groups with budgets over $5,000 would help to confine it 
to viable groups, those that are no^ in a precarious financial position Hn<\ in 
danger of being disbanded. 

In not including under-$5,000 groups the surveyors and the Committee 
, do not intend to deny either the existence or the importance of these groups 
, in providing the citizens "of Michigan with cultural and artistic experiences. 
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n'le Committee recognizes that there are many such organizations' in the 
state and that collectively and invidually the> play an extremely important 
role in the arts. 

Since ne* , sfniggl\ng arts groups with i>mall budgets which are more 
'likely than usual to/go und' r\md g.oups that had already gone under in the 
year dr so priof to the ' ^ su» v'cy are not included in Mie populatioi?,, 

the profile of organize. ived from this survey is biaa^d Jn favor of 

groups with stable pna..uai systems and the capability oj planning ^eir 
financial year with some' dertainty. ^ * / , 

Ninety-five percent of the questionnaires were returned, leaving a total 
of 132 mpmbers .in the survey population. In analyzing ihe data from the 
survey,- information was . obtained] for bgth tKe ^jtipe-population and 
control groups. One control group is made up qfcefganizations which had 
budgets of $iOO,000 or less: It was^elt tj^s^t since onlyjBS organizations had 
budgets over this figure this division vvould be a suitable break-off point to 
di\Kle the population 'according to ver> large aiid moderate-sized groups ' 
rhe number of organizations surve>ed whichJiad budgets of $100,000' or' 
less is 971^ / 

• The population was divided by geographic area within the -state. I he 
accompany^ing map (Figure 1) shows these areas, which were so chosen 
because the surveyors beliqved thaLalLl^ynis^vithin each area arenvithirr 
reasonable dnvihg distance orone^ another. The organizations were also 
broken into the medium classes of performing arts (including music, dance, 
theatre, etc.), visual arts, humanities (histoi'ical museums and v societies, 
etc.); multi-arts (arts councils), ahd art schools. 

The financial and attendance information reported in this survey i§ for 
/•^he 1972-73 sea-son. . 1 \ * 

PROFILE . 

If you were the cjirector of one of the 132 community arts groups in our 
survey chances are that you would not experiei^ce a' deficit in your 
organizational finances. Chances are, however, that yWvvould not be able 
to adequately publicize and prcmjote^^^iat it is that >four group does and 
has to offeThis would not be as%ig a probleni as it might seem, because 
you- woulcTbe able to cut back on the number of programs you off er and 
thus operate without deficit. This also would not be completely bad, 
because the ^second most severe problem facing you would be a lack of 
physical facilities. 



TKe Arts: Industry in Depression 

• In 4970, 62% of the community arts organizations in our survey avoided 
red ink in their financial ledgers. In 1971 the figure jumped to 13% and in 
1972 slipped back to 642. This means that a large percentage of the states 
most healthy artrorgahizations did experience a budget deficit in each of^ 
the three years. In itself this describes a grave situation, but it gives only a 
part, of the totalT^icture. > * • . " 
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Since inan> organi/atiuns are umv illing or unable to operate at a loss, 
the onJ> way the^ ha\e of balancing their budgets is to limit the nature, 
scope; and number of programs they present. In 1972, 58% of the 
organizations in the survey had -ttr curtail publicity of their activities in 
order to stay vvithin their b^idgets^. and 56% were finable to hire sufficient 
administrative personnel. Forty -six 'percent were forced by their budgets to 
.cut their ^hiring of artistic personnel, and, 44% reduced the number of 
^programs they wouW^have othefCvise offered. The organizations rated the 
lack o^ sufficient funds as the most severe problem they face and a lack of 
physical facilities as- the ne.\t-tO;vVorst. 

tliese. figures suggest that rnore hardships have fallen on the arts in 
Michigan than even a one-in-three deficit rate indicates. If 44% of the 
businesses ui Michigan were forced to limit their output of. finished 
^products, 46% were not able to hire the workers they needed to produce 
that product, 56fecould not hire sufficient administrative personnel^ and. 
que-third of Michigan businesses lost nioney and. could, not afford to 
^advertise, this economic condition would be called a depression Jliese_are_ 
the conditions that actiuilly^xist^Aiiong the arts organizatmris oTouFstate. 
'JTie 'term "depression'*^is appropriate, we are experiencing a cultural and 
arts depression. ^ i ' 

It is not unsuitable to compare the arts with business,. The arts in this 
state involve literally millions of people in designing, producing, and 
consuming a product. The arts are, in fact, a public service industry, but 
because of the peculiar position fhey occupy in our society, they are one of 
the^^very poorest. ^ 

The number of people served by the arts organizations in 1972 was just 
Idss than 5 million. This figure does not include the attendance figures of 15 
of the organizations- that did not respond to the survey, and groups not 
identified or meeting the criteria. It also does not include the 1,500,000 
people who were admitt^gd to Greenfield Village in 1972. The inclusion of 
thl^se commercial arts organizations would send the total attendance figures 
for the entire arts int^ustry much higher. 

An indication of why an industry which "sold" 5 million units (in this 
case, admissions) is in a depressed state can be gathered from a look at how 
many pjtrons paid to enjoy vvhat^the^r community arts organizations 
offered Of the 4,941,980, admissions fo^ community arts organization 
programs and exhibits ,jn 1972, over half (2,531,647) were nonpaying 
customers. Only 2,410,933 'hdmissions were paid. 

The ^^personnel .problefn of ^tl^ese organizations was categorized by 
survey respondents as one o^ the most critically depressed areas in a 
depressed industry^ Fpr the entire population of 132 the av erage number of 
fullp-time employees vvas'8.2, a total of 1,091. The average number of part- 
time employees per organization vvas 20, totalling 2,640. A statistic which 
rey eals one of the keys to why the non-profit arts organizations are able to 
offer over half (of their programs for free is the average number of 
volunteers per orfeaiii7.ation,'^6, for a total of 12,672. 

For"^ the" 97 oTgAnizations\with, budgets under $100,000, a significant 
difference can b6 doted in the personnel makeup. In this subpopulation 
each organization ;employs an average of only 1.202 employees on a full- 
time basis, just 15% of. the average for the entire population. An average of 
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8.719 part-time employees was retained by each of these organizations, 
one-half the average of the entire population. Each member of the 97- 
member group enjoys the benefits of 76.719 volunteers, which is 11% of the 
average for all 132 organizations. Qearly iione of the community arts 
organizations in the state are running deficits because staff costs are eating 
up their budgets, especially those with budgets under $100,000. 

Despite the low ratio of .paid employees to volunteers, salaries do 
' account for approximately one-half of the expenses incurred by the average 
organization in both die total population and the 97-member group. Since 
the number of paid/ employees is low, this suggests that the remaining 
expenses of these organizations are very small indeed. The nonprofit 
community arts organizations in Michigan apparently make do with not 
onl> niiniscule staffing, but also with parsimonious expenses which fall 
under the heading/ of "other costs." . _ 



Income ' ' - - ^ — " \ 

A statement niade by a representative of the Lansing Community Art 
Gallery at one of the public hearing i>essions is indicative of the attitude 
which keeps these arts organization^ one step ahead of financial disaster, 
despite the deficits and cutbfeks that are a normal part of their operations. 
"As part of the grass roots acffvity in the arts we point with pride to the fact 
that the Gallery has operated successfully in Lansing for the past eight 
years, and up to this point on a completely self-supporting basis. ... We do 
not operate with deficit financing and therefore .our program? are limited 
to those which must pa^ for themselves." 

Not many community arts organizations can boast that they are truly 
self-supporting. The ones that can are no doubt like the Lansing 
Community Art Gallery, 'which has 100? volunteer help and limited 
programming." For the rest, financial backing must come from a wide 
variety of sources, some "within the organization and some without. For the 
total population the average earned income in 1972 was $81,300, or 42% of 
the average^total income. For the 97-member subpopulation the earned 
figure is $10,418, a slight drop to 39« of total income. The mean percentage 
of earned income corresponds roughly with the mean percentage of 
patrons who pay for admission. 

* An average of $49,900 in private contributions was received by each 
organization in 1972, representing 25* of total income. For the 97-membet 
subpbpulation the average was $4,411 or 16X of total income. ITie average 
endowment income per organization was $12,500, or 0%. For the 97- 
member group it was only $969,^ or 42. * 

ITie most immediately surprising figures are those for the government 
income of the organizations. From federal? state, and local sources; each 
group received an average of $37,960, or \%% of its total average income. 
For those organizations with budgets under $100,000, average income from 
government sources was $7,512, or a substantial 28X of total income. 
Several qualifications render these figures somewhat less than startling. 
Organizations in the category ''humanities'* (which includes mainly 
historical societies and museums) received a substantial portion of their 
incomes from government sources, making the average for all groups 
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considerably higher. With the exception of a few historical museums and 
organizations connected with the State Department of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, the only organizations receiv ing State aid received funds from a total 
^f less than $150,000 made a^v^ilable through the Michigan Councilor the 
'Arts. *The remainder of ^any government assistance came from federal 
sources (such as the National Endowment for the Arts) or from local 
governments. A chart showing the amount of total income and the 
percentage of that total which came froni various government sources for 
the various media groups accompanies this report (Appendi.x A). Income 
which does not fall into any of the above categories accounted for an 
average of $7,285 per organization, or 8^ bf total income, _foc,alUof the 
organisations, ancL_§3,6Q0_(br 13^) -for the-97-meniber group, 

SignificanFvariations can be noted in the amount of government income 
made m ailable in the different areas of the state. For the entire pop,ulation 
a total of nearly $5 million in assistance was received from go^^^ri^nient 
agencies. $4,194,959 went to the Detroit j^rea, which 'includes ^63 
organizations or 48^ of our surv ey population. The Grand" Rapids section 
received a total of $637,179 as its share, and has 31 organizations or 24% of 
the population within its boundaries. The Sagina\y Valley section was 
awarded' $35,500 and has 12 organizations, or 9% of the population.^The 
Limsing area (10 organizations or 8% of the total population) tookiih a total 
of $83,886. -$21,099 was made available in government funds to the 8 
organizations (or 6^ of the population) located in the Jraversje City area. 
Only $9,500 in government "funds were allocated to 3 arts organizations (or 
2^ of the population) in^e Alpena section of the state. Finally, the Upper 
Peninsula, which has 5 organizations, representing 4% of the populatiorl, 
received $41,912 in government «funds. 

A numb' ^f significant differences can be found by dividing the data by* 
media classes. Such a grouping reveals that the organization's and 
institutions falling under the heading "humanities" received by far the 
grbdiest percentage of their incomes from government sources. Humanities 
groups with budgets under $100,000 received 54^ of their income from 
govemnient sources, while the entire humanities population took in 48^.' 
Tliis compares with a consistent 29X for multi-arts organizations, 13X for 
under $100,000 and 29% foi the entire population in the visual arts, 19X and 
9^ for the performing arts, and only 8% ahd 2% for arts SAihools. 

The number of people served, especially if the patrons were admitted 
free, might be considered oqe measure of return on a dollar of government 
support. ITie humanities gioup serviced the greatest number of patrons 
without charge, 1,010,950 put fof a .total nfi^r of 1,794,720. The 
humanities group also received the f^ighest percen%ge of its collective 
budget from government sources. The ^average level of government 
, support in the class with the second highes\nonpaying patronage, the visual 
arts (with 725,790 out of a total of 1,157,892), was only 607 of that for the 
humanitiei. The performing arts ^served the next highest number of 
nonpaying patrons (575^70Q out of.aJotal of 1,^49^,835), but received only 
19% of what the humanities groups received from government sources. 

Tlie Detroit section of the state served 2,751,840 patrons in 1972, out of 
wjiich 1,433,538 were admitted free. The Detroit section received^X of 
the funds made available in 1972 by federal, state, and local governments. 
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•Lr the same period the Grand Hapids section served 705,320 nonpay ng 
patronsVout of a total of 1,253,420. The Grand Rapid's section received 13% 
of the amount of government monies available. Lansing area organizations 
served 18,680 nonpaying patrons of a total of 91,248, and received 2% of he 
government funds. Saginaw Valley area organizations served 191,125 
Spaying -patrons oift of n total of 278,366; Traverse City area 
organizations served 47,397 nonpaying patrons out of a total of 115,lJt) 
Alpena area organizations served 4,060 pjyjng.customers;.and the Upper 
Peninsula-organizations served- 308:032" rtonpaying patirons out of a total ot 
'443944. All of these received 1% or less of the total money spent by 
government on Michigan's nonprofit community arts organizations 

The nonprofit community arts organizations in Michigan are^in^a sta e ot 
depression. They cipriot afford adequate staff or physical facHrties; their 
budgets force them to curtail pu}5llfcity; they frequently run deficits despite 
limiting the number and kinds 'of programs they preseljt. • They serve a 
collective audience of 5 tnaiion and ask only half to pay for their services. 
•Oiev earn less than half of their income and are dependent uporf a variety 
of sources for the rest. State, local, and federal governments contribute 
significant amounts; government, funds make up an overall average ot 20^ 
of their income. Wide variations e.xist, however, in how much of this is 
received by each individual organization. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



GETTING IT TOGETHER 

An idea most criticall) important to the future of tlie arts that kept riTurring 
m the Cummittee^ publichearings was the notion of/ the ecolog) of,th(;arts^In* 
one context- or another speakers referred to the idea that the' arts 
are interrelated, that their futures are lied together, and that they must 
cooperate more fully among themselves in th(> future both to reap the 
internal s>mbiotic benefits of their interrelatioi^ and to provoke salutary 
exteiTial conditions. '1 

In the past, die nonprofit eommunit) arts orgfini/ations in the state have 
done far too little to organi/.e themsehes into a; cohesiv e force to promote 
the most effective development of the arts ancl the individual art forms. 
Despite the high level of public support for the arts found bx the 
** Americans and the Arts*' survey of the Associated Councils of the Arts, 
despite 5 million indiv idual admissions in 1972 to programs sponsored by 
the arts organizations in our surve>, despite the over 16,000 people directly 
involved with the arts in Michigan as full or part-time employees or 
volimteers, these organizations have failed to act effectivel> to consolidate 
current assistance and to win nevv support from the general public, business 
and labor, and state and local governments. The coniinents made at the 
public hearings suggest that proponents of the arts are pady to seek greater 
and more meaningful support and to inspire new appifeciation for the arts. 
The Michigan Council for the Arts should encourage such a nourishing 
union of friends of the arts at the earliest possible date. - , 

The MCA should make a standing priority of encouraging and 
facilitating all of the arts organizations in the state to form a confederation 
to work for creating greater support for the arts. The roles of the MCA in 
any such federation should be those of a catalyst to unite the organizations, 
an advisor, an information serv ice to facilitate the inflow of information to 
the organizations and the flow of information among them, and a 
continuing role as liaison between the arts organizations and the legislature 
, At the same time, the MCA should promote the idea (perhaps through its 
advisory panels of arts specialists) of the formation of separate artistic 
associations interested in promoting artistic excellence and a favorable 
public image of each art form. If the structure for such associations already 
exists, tlie MCA should give any assistance necessary (within the guidelines 
established later in this report) to help the existing body to become an 
effective force for artistic development arid promotion. The greatest 
enerny of the arts is a lack of understanding by segments of the public. The 
people who work intimately with the arts are best able to grasp what is 
special about them and communicate this to those who don't know. 
Dancers are best able to devise ways of communicating to the public what 
dance is. Musicians are best able to get across to the people what music 
^oes. Artists are best able to make a wider public feel that their art is too 
valuable to forego. AssociatLons. vvith the common goal of promoting the 
•health and public image of an art form could concentrate their natural 
talents and efforts to use them (Effectively. 
Tlie MCA should remain responsive to such associations as may be 
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formed and serve as a c(;niniunit;ations link in arts related matters which 
may affect the arts organisations represented b> these associations. The 
MCA should keep up-to-date records of the "vital statistics" of the state s 
arts organi/.auons. Such statistics could be gathered and updated by artistic 
associations. Statistics gathered by the MCA should be limited to those that 
may he of artistic or logistic use by an> of the individual arts organisations 
or artistic associations. Any confederation of arts orgaiiizations formed in 
the future could recommend to the MCA what statistics would be 
beneficial to individual organizations. 

Participation in the gathering of :>uch statistics under no circumstances 
should be used as a criterion for qualification for MCA' grant awards. 
Participation should be completely voluntary. The purpose of gathering 
these statistics should be only to benefit the community arts organizations 
of the state. ' . 

CREATING NEW AUDIENCES 

The MCA should promote public awareness of tlie arts. This could best 
be accomplished by encouraging ^v ery artistic association to promote their 
individual art forms, and by supplementing this with any other acceptable 
means at the Council's disposal. In 1972, arts organizations in Michigan with 
budgets under $100,000 earned nearly half of their total income. New 
audiences and patrons of the arts should be sought by increasing public 
awareness and education in the arts. A greater demand for all the arts 
should be stimulated by the MCA (again preferably with the cooperation 
of artistic associations) in order to provide more jobs for professional 
artists, a bigger and more steady flow of Contributions, and an alternative 
source of entertainment and fulfiliment for a greater number of Michigan 
citizens. 

Toward this end the MCA should act as prime mover to convince people 
interested in the arts, either individually or in associations, of the wisdom of 
developing long-range programs specifically designed to reach more 
•people and to cremate new audiences. 

The community arts ' groups in the .state, both the big professional 
organizations and the small amateur groups, need w ay s of channelling new 
interest, "new blood," into the ranks of audience members, participants, 
and supporters of the arts. As it is, the various arts and culture groups 
compete among themselves, and especially within medium lines,, for 
basically the same potential audience members. A forward-looking 
audience-development policy would serve the arts, the arts organizations, 
and a growing number of Michigan fitizens. The MCA co.uld provide no 
greater service to the arts and the people of Michigan than motivate the 
successful development of such policies and programs among the arts 
organizations of the state. \ 

One possible way of putting such a policy into action would be through a 
New Audiences program similar to the national Young Audiences Program 
and our own Michigan chapte. of Young Audiences. In its role as advisor 
and in line with its obligation to promote the arts, the MCA shoulci seek to 
discover if there is interest in such a program among the arts organizations 
- of 'the state, and advise interested parties on sources of financial assistance 
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4to de\eIop an active, effective Ne>v .Audiences organization. The Music 
Performers Trust Fund and the N«u:onal Endowment for the Arts supply 
matching funds to sponsors of Young Audiences programs, obviously 
because audience development is crucial to the future of the arts. Chances 
are they would also look fayqrably on a New Audiences Program. 

If the MCA finds considerable interest in the state for creation of an 
organized program to build new audiences, it should assist the formation of 
such an organization in any ajipropriate manner. Perhaps the MCA could 
stimulate interest ^mong the itieinbers of its advisory panels to create the 
vanguard for a, state organizational and policy -setting body which could 
establish criteria for the development of local New Audiences chapters and 
seek to create. interest imthe formation of such chapters around the state A 
state New Audiences organization could also set quality and content 
standards for the lecturerdemonstratjon performing groups that would 
ccimprisie the public contact part of New Audiences. 

The .performing .groTips should consist of resident Michigan artists and 
the presentation approach and content of their programs should be subject 
Mo approval .b> Jh>" state body according to well-defined artistic and 
educational goals. Iliei state body could auditipn new groups or programs 
to make sure that they achieve the purpose of .introducing theatres to new 
audiences. " 

The purpose of New Audiences should be to explain and show through 
lecture-demonstration presentations the essential features of .particular 
segments of the arts. Young Audience has shown this is possible with 
children, properly administered, New A jdiences should prove it is possible 
with adults. As with Young Audiences, Nev^ Audi§nces presentations 
should give an audience information about some part ;of the arts and allow 
it to experience the joy. of art. The public schools jruour state are slowly 
beginning to recognize the importance of jncluding'the arts in a childjs 
education, and the Michigan Young^ Audiences program is growing. It is 
now time to recognize the importance of also providing all Michigan 
citizens the opportunity for enjoying the arts. 

The New Audiences program should be vigorously promoted through 
local chapters and local arts^councils by persuading comnninity groups, 
service clubs, and P.T.A.*s to have a aNcw Audience team perform af one of 
their club meetings. If a. high le\ el of quality is designed into the program, 
news of the value of New Audiences will spread and the same groups 
might sponsor several different presentations. As it realizes new audiences, 
the program would also provide work and a creative outlet for Michigan 
artists. 

State and local New Audiences group should attempt to create favorable 
followup experiences for audiences by seeking to persuade professional 
arts groups or/ institutions to offer special programs or reduced fates. This 
idea should be of considerable, interest to such organizations, the 
management§;.of wbich would undoubtedly like nothing better than to 
encourage new patrons. 

An idea of how a New Audiences program would work can be taken 
from the following imaginary example. A New Audiences chapter is 
formed in Detroit and auditions groups of performers with the assistance 
from the state New Audiences organization. A trio of young professional 
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iingt^ns dt'M^luph a prtj.scntatiuu which ih designed tu shuw any audience 
what opera is and huw it works b> entertaining it with excerpts from Hght 
operas and kcepi.ng them apprisecl of what is happening and why . Through 
mailings or advertising by the Detroit chapter or local arts councils, a 
P/r.A. group from Royal Oak learns of the New Audiences program and 
the Detroit chapter. A representative of this group, tired of hearing opera 
referred to as the epitome of cultural exoticism, arranges to have the opera 
trio from the Detroit chapter make its presentation to one of the P.T.A. 
meetings. The presentation goes over well, the organization's members 
discover that opera singers are human, that they sing the way they do for a 
good reason, that opera is really not so exotic after all, and that maybe they 
would like to tr> a little more. Because it has inade prior arrangements with 
the Michigan Opera Theatre, the Detroit New Audiences chapter is able to 
offer reduced rates to clubs as part of its opera package. The P.T.A. group 
goes to the opera, finally understands vv^y it is popular entertainment in 
Italy , and one or t\\ o of its members become regular opera patrons. 

Publicity and proiiiotiun were curtailed by 45% of the organizations in our 
survey ofMichigan's community arts organizations in order to stay within 
the limits of their budgets. The result of this is that many carefully 
designed, excellently performed programs play to sparse audiences simply 
because potential patrons are not aware of the programs or have not;been 
properly informed of their value. The MCA and local arts councils should 
promote the proper publicizing of arts performances and exhibits in the^ 
state. , This could be done in part by encouraging newspapers and other 
publications, radio and television stations, and other publicity media to 
donate more time or space as a public service to a calender of events in the 
arts, and .to otherwise make their public more aware of community arts 
organizations and what they offer. Artistic associations could be awarded 
MCA grants for the purpose of conducting pubhc relations campaigns for 
the ^different arts. These might include the production of TV or radio 
programs in cooperation with public radio or television, advertising 
sections in local newspapers and magazines, etc. 

I 

All of the recommendations made to this point have generally dealt with 
organisation and promotion of the arts and arts organizations. They are 
programs of an ongoing nature, and programs which are at least in part 
self-obviating. By encouraging a federation of arts organizations and 
effective artistic associations, the MCA will place a good deal of the 
responsibility for promotion of the arts on the arts organizations and the 
artists themselves. This will be a burden to these organizations and artists 
insofar as they will be responsible for creating methods for and ad- 
ministering this promotion, and for coming up w'ith practicable ideas (if 
they are to be eligible for MCA grants) to help them vv^ith such promotion. 
It will be a blessing as well, however. Tfie organizations and the artists are 
iiiost qualified to make the most of time or funds spent on promoting Ihe ^ 
arts. They know the value of their arts, and as artists should know how to 
express their ideas to the public. If they are persuaded to spend a part of 
their valuable time paying attention to publicity and promotion it will 
benefit them and their organizations by creating a wider base of popular 
and financial support. . . 
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Through effecti\o promotion the arts organizations can i)uild their 
audiences and increase earned incoine/They can also take their case more 
effectively to state and local government if the number of citizens they are 
sending and the variety of segments u{ the^ community they are reaching are 
increasing. Finally, mure effective promotion will reach more contributors, 
big and small, with, the artistic and financial message of the arts 
organizations. ^ 



FINANCIAL AID TO ARTS ORGANIZATIONS 

There are, at present, needs among Michigan's nonprofit community arts 
organizations of an urgent, immediate nature. The most urgent need is for 
financial transfusions for every cultural and arts organization Additional 
financial support is the single necessity in overcoming the variety of 
difficulties which face many of these organizations. 

In any auestion of funding the arts it is necessary to remember that the 
future omII arts organizations and. institutions are inextricably injertwined, 
directly or indirectly. Without education on the local level and without 
audience-building by local artists, there would be no demand ior these 
groups and talents. Tht?" major institution, by its size and through its 
excellence, is able to obtain the best exhibits, hire the most talented artistic 
and administrative staffs, and engage the best soloists. The professional 
staffs of these major institutions go into the community to develop local 
talent, and to help community arts groups increase the quality of their arts 
offerings. The creative and performing artist is the backbone of the 
interdependency ^of the arts. Without the creator and someone to recreate 
or properly present the. creation there would be no art reaching the 
audience, the final part of the interdependency. 

Even though this interdependency exists, it may be necessary to set 
certain guidelines for the distribution of government funding for the arts, 
given the liniited nature of this resource. Equal distribution of available 
government funds to all the arts organizations' of the state is a principle 
which had the backing of a solid maj9rity of speakers at the Committee s 
public hearings. Equal distribution is a sound principle given the in- 
terdependency of the arts and the democratic nature of the society in 
which we live. There may, however, be valid reasons for segregating the 
arts organizations by a variety^ of criteria for the purpose of recognizing 
exceptional need or more effective aid to the whole arts structure by spot- 
' concentrations of assistance. 

Such is the immediate .case with the states major arts organizations and 
institutions. In recognition tjf the unique contribution of the major arts 
organizations toJhe people of the state and in an effort to meet some of the 
special needs of these organizations, the Committee supports a program of 
limited accelerated fundmg ,to be made available. For purposes of this 
funding the Committee recommends that^ a "major" organization be 
defined as one with an annual budget of $200,000 or more. (Accelerated 
funding has been approved for fiscal 1974 and represents an earmarking by 
the Legislature for this purpose.) Such funding sets a precedent for grants 



in excess of those allowed under other MCA programs to Ihe state's major 
arts organizations. The distribution of these funds should be reviewed b> 
the Legislature at the end of eacch fiscal year. 

llie special accelerated funding of some of the state!s major arts 
institutions is a necessit> that can be measured b> their observable financial 
conditions. If financial relief is not given these institutions, the> will 
probabl) be unable to maintain the level of their present progranis, and 
they will certainly not be able to inciease the level of these programs in the 
foreseeable future. Critical losses may be sustained by these institutions in 
the area of administrative and artistic personnel if they are unable to meet 
the rising wage standards, set by other major cultural centers. Loss of 
personnel could mean, a setback in the quality of the services these 
institutions offer, which would take decades to reverse. The consequent 
reduction in the service to the citizens of Michigan would be totally 
unacceptable. 

In addition to the obvious benefits to accrue to the people of the stjite if 
these institutions are able to continue uninterrupted service, additional 
benefits may be expected as a direct result of accelerated funding. The 
Detroit Symphony is a prime example of the type of community service 
these major institutions are able to offer, and also of the additional services 
that may result from special assistance from the Legislature. Of the more 
than^ 200 concerts given by the Detroit Symphony in 1973, only 55 were 
regular subscription concerts. The remainder were what the prchestra^s 
management refers to as "public service" concerts. Among these were free 
public concerts giv en at the State Fairgrounds and in Detroit city parks, 54 
children's concerts, atid numerous others at reduced prices. The monies 
that the Detrqit Symphony received from the Legislature last year were 
used to help pay for 14 concerts performed across the state, no doubt 
affording many people a first opportunity to hear one of the country *s 
major orchestras. The orchestra has received 13 requests for concerts in 
communities outside of Detroit, for the 1974-75 season, as well as 56 
requests, to play children's concerts in different communities. In addition, 
the Detroi^ Symphony has also spent a.week participating in the first Upper 
Peninsula M^sic Festival. Funding from the City of Detroit makes possible 
the orchestra^s public service concerts in Detroit. Funding from the MCA 
has allowed theI)etroit Symphony to truly 'become a Michigan orchestra. 

The Interlocnbn Arts Academy proposal for a special "outreach 
program" is another, that could be realized through accelerated funding. 
Under thi»\program the best of the student ensembles would go on a tour 
of Michigan communities with accompanying faculty workshops. Faculty 
workshops would be hel^ in churches, schoqls, libraries, and other 
community centers, using student performers as* demqnstration groups. 
Student art exhibits would also. accompany part of the tour, and master's 
classes would be given for local teachers. 

The Detroit Institute of Arts, a third example, is the fifth largest museum 
in America. It is the only museum in our state which has the prestige to 
attract to it many exhibits by the world's greatest artists. An example of this 
is the "Twilight of the Medici" exhibit which received its exclusive showing 
in the entire United States at the D.LA. Many of the services that the 
D.LA. offers, however, have been unable to expand, have been curtailed. 



or completely closed down because of the lack of adequate funding. 

llie art research library housed in the D.I.A. is currently closed for this 
reason. The Committee feels that the library is a valuable resource that is 
going unused and should be supported and maintained for its services to 
the state. 

iTie Conservation Services Library is the only facility of its kind in 
Michigan and, though part of the d.I.A., aims to service requests from all 
over the State. Unfortunately because of the lack of funds it presently 
cannot meet the needs of the State. 

The publication department of the D.I.A. serves a major educational 
service. Their education program makes available teaching aids and 
materials to many sectois of the state and yet these servic^are going to be 
discontinued because of lack of funds. The Committee strongly 
recommends that the D.I.A. as v^ell as the other major art organizations 
should have support for their on-going, as well as out-reach, programs 
Existing arts organizations should be considered for funding both on the 
basis for meeting their regular operational tasks and by their ability to 
export and communicate programs outside their geographical area. 

'ITie D.I.A. has proposed a range of additional services that could be 
made available to the entire state as a result of accelerated funding. These 
programs can be listed generally as: 

Travelling exhibitions prepared, by curators at the D J. A to be shown in 
outstate centers; 

X, Educational materials in the form of information packets, repro'ductions 
,of worky of art, lectures, and slides to be made available 'to centers 
'throughout the state; 

The development of techniques and procedure.s^\vhereby conservation 

resources now existing in Detroit can be utilizecTfOr assistance in other 

Michigan -centers; ' \ 

The use of the Institute s outstanding Art Research Library to facilitate 

art historical documentation for the specific needs of the ^tate of 

Michigan; 

Making available information about the resources, educational 
programs, and cultural events of the D.I.A. by utiHzing the media and 
information centers throughout Michigan; 

Providing films of high quality and special interest to selected centers 
throughout the state; , 

Providing drama workshops at the Institute tliat will lead children to a 
greater understanding and appreciation of theatre; 
Extending Junior Town Hall programs for grade schools and high 
schools to centers throughout Michigan^ 

Th^ maintenance of present major cultural resources and the development 
of the proposed D.I.A. programs and others like them from other major 
institutions may be expected to result from a policy of accelerated funding 
Accelerated funding of any niajor arts organization or institution should 
be recognized as an immediate reaction tp the eminence of conditions 



which Luuld be severely debiUtating, The eriterid for granting such funding 
should be the organizations need and the service it could offer to the 
people of its community an^ the state. a long range, continuing solution 
to the major problems faced \)y all nun profit community arts organization^ 
in the state, organization and promotion of the arts A.uist be accomplished, 
and new audiences built by educating the public in the arts. 

In addition to all of thi:>, an av\areness of the plight of the states smaller 
coimnunity arts organizations is necessary, an awareness, it is hoped, that 
will be stimulated by this report. It is necessary for the Legislature to 
recognize the wisdom of assisting the community arts organizations around 
the state. It is this v\hole network of organizations that w ill allow the people 
of this state to make the arts a part of their everyday lives, and not 
something reserved for special occasions. It [s this network which forms the 
popular base upon which the whole of the arts establishment rests, where, 
th^^ greatest number of people come into direct contact with the arts. It is 
this network that effectively prevents the arts from becoming over- 
institutionalized, or elitist, as thty were prior to the great.birth of populism 
in the 19th Century. This network of all our community arts organizations 
must be preserved and promoted for the good of our state and good of the 
arts. 

Support for these Community arts organizations can approach adequacy 
only if the Legislature demonstrates an ever-increasing avvareness_pf the 
importance of turning away from an exclusive obsession witli constar' 
unqualified expansion of material resources without (and often at the 
expense of) a corresponding real increase in the quality of life. We have 
apparently learned our lesson from unregulated industrial expansiun at the 
expense of the environment, it is now time to demonstrate that we 
recognize the arts as essential to maintaining the quality of that environ- 
ment. 

Toward this end the Legislature should immediately begin increasing 
State assistance to community arts organizations to an eventual level which 
will eliminate the necessity of either cutting up the arts budget into such 
miniscule portions that no one is significantly helped, or having to favor a 
. * niinority of institutions at the expense of the others. 

Until a much higher level of funding is attained a number of qu(Stions 
regarding distribution of funding for the arts needs to be answered. One 
crucial question in future legislative funding is whether it should be 
awarded on the basis of merit and need or by mathematical equality. 
Blanket funding, vvith each organization receiving a set percqtitage of the 
total af ts appropriation, has some meiit toward standardizing dist-ibution 
Blanket funding would, however, eliminate the possibility of judging each 
case on its merit and the recognition that some needs may be more critical 
than others. A blanket appropriation could award assistance where 
assistance is really unnecessary, and at the expense of those to whom 
assistance is a dire necessity . It is therefore the Committee's recommenda- 
tion that the arts should not be funded on a blanket appropriation basis. A 
portion of the total arts appropriation should be earmarked for community 
arts organization assistance, and should be made available only on an 
individual request basis and vvith the approval of a regulatory body. 
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Another major alternative in future funding is whether the Legislature 
should directly fund arts organizations or whether an agency should act as 
intermediary for the equitable distribution of funds, Direct funding would 
place the burden of judging requests for funds upon the Legislature. If the 
distribution of, these funds is to be a function of conditions in the 
community and if it is'to be responsive to changes in the community, it 
cannot be a once-a-year proposition. This means that if the Legislature is to 
distribute funds directly and equitably it will have to establish 'a full-time 
permanent committee for art fund distribution. Since such a committee 
would be tantamount to an intermediary agency, and since such an agency 
would-be better run by those with professional qualifications for evaluating 
community projects, it/s r6conimended that the Legislature continue to use 
the intermediary iageftcy it has already established, the Michigan Council 

for the Arts. ^ c i u 

In order to complete a policy of meaningful support tor the arts, the 
.Legislature should consider of prime importance finding ways of creating 
an atmosphere in Michigan in which the personal growth of i any citizen 
pursuing an artistic goal can be realized with optimum facility. At the same 
time, the Legislature should contribute to the artistic coming-of-age of the 
state by commissioning domestic works of art to grace Michigan public 

buildings. „ . , . i *u * 

The arts organizations in our survey collectively reported tnat an 
inadequacy of facilities was their second greatest problem. If these two 
problems trouble arts organizations, they must certainly plague individual 
artists.^ A popular picture of the artist has him or her subsisting in ^attic, 
ragged and starving, but producing great art. Such conditions do not 
produce great art; rather, the dedication of great artists al)jws them to 
overcome these conditions. A dedicated artist could surely work better in a 
facility that is suited to the work at hand. 

The State, through its various agencies, should provide encouragement 
and support to local efforts to create arts centers and .other faciUties in 
which the individual artist can bring his or her talent to fruition. Inner-city 
areas or areas in need of renovation should be especially appropriate places 
to establish arts centers, perhaps with an MCA grant. The federal 
department of HUD has a ready supply of buildings that could be 
renovated as community projects and which could be supplied with 
equipment in order to furnish studio facilities for both developing and 
developed artists. Such centers would be of great benefit to indigenous 
artists and would-be artists, and would stimulate and facilitate the creation 
of ar^. They v^vuld be an asset to the neighborhood and perhaps could 
become the' core of local projects to enhance the environment Local artists 
could sell their services to the community and make each a center for living 
art by creating murals, sculpture, concert^, locally produced films, etc. 

The i930*s.and early 1940*s were good years for certain segments o/ the 
arts community. The results of a unique cooperation between the 
government and the artists of this country (which was a part of WPA) can 
still be seen, lingering on as a touch of class in public buildings. Since the 
enJ ->f WPA days federal, state, and local governments have proposed 
sundry plans designed to beautifyfhighways, boulevards, and public parks 
A significant part of peoples environment is made up of high-rise concrete 
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and glass and an over-abundance of garish advertising, Atiy serious effort . 
by 'jtate government^ to beautify the environnient should include consider^; 
tion of worKs o{ art. which v^ould also show that the government of 
Michigan is a leader in the- effort to create aestheticallyTpleasing surroun- 
dings for its people. Buildings construcled by the State, and hopefully by 
local go\ ernment5 too, should include works of art created by Michigan 
artists. " ' . # . 

Cxl^JCLUSION ' 

Tiiis section of uur report has attempted^to show that all seginents of the 
art chain, the total process of art, are part of a living, growing eco-system. 
The system is necessary to the (juality of life but it is in danger of becoming 
slowed in its de>^lqpment, as >vell as in the development of its 
components. State financial and administrative aid is necessary to ensure 
continued .development,' Nvhich is a responsibility of the Legislature under 
its duty to car^ for theSzeneral welfare and environmental co'hditions of the 
public. Any assistance rbr the arts that is to be effective must benefit all 
links in the art chain. It is\ecommended that the State of Michigan and its 
agencies carefully considyr these recommendations and the reasons for 
their proposal. The Comnuttee has no doubt that proper steps will then be 
initiated to help the arts cdnf^kie to be. a vital part o^f a developing 
Michigan. 
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PUBLIC RADIO AND TELEVISION 



Noncommerckil television slwtild address itself to the ideal of 
excellence, no/ the idea of acceptability— which is what keeps 
commercial television from climbing the staircase. I think television 
should be the visual counterpart of the literary essay, should arouse 
our dreams, satisfy our hunger for beauty, take us on journeys, 
^^mblt us to participate in events, present great drama and mUsic, 
explore the sea and the sky aU the woods and the hiU it should be 
our Lyceum, our Chautauqua, our Minsky's and our Caimlot. It 
should restate and clarify the social dilemma and the political pickle. 
Once i/j a while it does, and you get a quick look at its potential. 

E. B. White 

in the Carnegie Conimission 
report on educational T.V. 

Michigan's six public television stations and thirteen public radio 
stations have a number of characteristics in common with thfe comniunity 
arts groups in our survey and share a few of the same problems. Public 
radio and television stations in Michigan-which are defined here as those 
affiliated with National Publte Radio (NPR) and the Public Broadcasting 
Service (PBS)-devote a good deal of their programming (in some cases 
nearly all of it) to the arts and culture. Public radio is receiyea virtually 
every area of the State, while public T.V. stations, cover at least 80X of the 
State and reach nearly all of its population. Both serve audiences that 
number in the millions. All public radio and T.V. stations are nonprofit 

corporations.^_^ broadcast media in the State bring arts and cultural 
programs, singly and in series, to audiences that are vaster than any of the 
arts organizations in the State ccfuld hope to reach. Ihey bring these 
programs right into the homes 6f Ithe viewers or listeners, whicji is a 
maximum convenience for that viewer or listener. Through their affiliations 
with NPR and PBS they have the capability to bring to their audienres 
programs featuring some of the best artists or groups of artists m the world. 
Each also has the potential for bringing its audience programs featuring 
local or regional artists. . 

Most public radio and television stations in Michigan receive a 
substantial part of their budgets from the college or university with which 
they are affiliated. There are exceptions to this, however, which make 
public radio and T.V. less than a completely homogenous group. I he 
public radio station in Flint is affiliated with the Flint Board of Education; 
the public radio station in Traverse City is affiliated with the Interlochen 
Arts Academy; public television station WGVC is a joint venture of Grand 
Valley College and the nonprofit Wolverine Educational Television 
Corporation; and WTVS, public television in Detroit, is owned and 
operated by a private nonprofit corporation, the Detroit Educational 
Television Foundation. AU of the public media in Michigan receive some 
funds from the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. , , , 

WTVS-TV in Detroit is unique among these in depending almost 
exclusively upon contributions for its dollar income. The remainder of t le 
radio and T.V. stations, although funded to a greater or lesser degree by 
their educational affiliate, must also depend.on contributions to prodticc 
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its fundi from its parent organization (Wayne State University) and must 
depend upon contributions for the other half. Other stations must rely on 
contribufions for the production of local programs and to elevate their 
progrannning above the bare minimum allowed by fujiding from their 
par6ht institatm;i. 

Michigan's public broadcasting media are now responsible for bringing 
regularly to Michigan audiences drama and nmsic performances of all 
types, and specials in dance and a variety of visual arts. Due to a lack of 
funds available to many stations, most of this programming is obtained 
from the networks. Michigan stations do, however, produce a limited 
number of programs in the Arts, VVKAR-T\' in East Lansing, for instance, 
produces "Young Musical Artists," a highly-acclaimed series of music 
performances, which is made available tjirough PBS to all public T.\'. 
stations in Michigan and many throughout the county. \VT\'S-T\' in 
Detroit, another example, has recently produced *Twiiight of the Medici," 
a well-received pnogram on the exhibit of the same name which was shown 
exclusively in this country at the Detroit Institute of Arts. Thi^ program also 
is available for showing on all of Michigan s and other public T.\'. stations. 

With the limited amount of funds available to the public broadcasting 
media, local production of programs has! been severely curtailed at all 
Michigan public radio and T V. stations. This of course limits production of 
arts programs, which very often are given a priority position in program- 
ming Limited funding also means that many of the more expensive (and in , 
nriany cases best) syndicated arts and cultural programs are beyond the 
financial reach of pubhc radio and T.V. stations* in the state. 

To this point public radio and T.V. have existed under substantially 
limiting conditions, neither has had a chance to develop its potential. Arts 
programming is one area where the potential of the public broadcasting 
m^dia in Michigan has been realized only to a relatively small degree. What 
we have seen and heard, though, holds promisies for the arts. But since arts 
and cultural programming is only a part, albeit, an important one, of the 
total programming of the ^*ate*s public broadcasting n.edia, their develop- 
ment will only come with a corresponding general development of those 
media. 

In order to accelerate their development, the public broadcasting media 
in our State need attention and assistance for their own unique nature and 
problems. Public radio and TA'. in Michigan have too long been looked 
upon as insignificant parts of big universities. They have not received the 
kmd of financial and public support they need to develop their potential in 
spite of the fact that any degree of new development means an equal, 
degree of new service to the people of the State. <^ 

The fact that public radio and T.V. in the State have been looked on 
only as parts of universities has been one of their largest problems. Their 
unique nature and problems not been recognized and thus have not 
been answered. In the interest of K'^lping public radio and T.V. to develop 
their general capabilities, so that ihere will be a corresponding develop- 
ment of their arts and cultural programming potential, this Committer 
recommends that the Governor appoint a commission for public broad- 
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casting in Michigan, and that such a coinn-issipn include representatives of 
the -State's public radio stations anc} the State's public te evision stations. 

The principle function of such a commission would be .to respond 
directly to the needs of the public broadcasting media in a manner 
appropriate to their unique nature. To do. this effectively, the commission 
should not be part of a larger agency concerned with any one narrow 
aspect of the programming potential of public radio and T V. It should not 
be a commission on educational T.V. or. fine arts radio but shoiM look 
after these and all other areas of concern within .the public bro^casting 
media as parts of a total concern. In the interest of effectively dfeveloping 
each of these areas it will be necessary first to look after the development 
of these media in general. A brief summary of the "irection -the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting should take was outlined by Dr. James 
R. Killian, Jr. (Chairman of the Board of the Corporation for Pubhc 
Broadcasting) and can serve as a general statement of purpose for a State 
twmniission on public broadcasting: "CPB must experiment with the 
purpose of improving programming, serve the local station and honor and 
protect its independence, and finally, mobilize a sustained effort to secure 
the amounts and kind f)f public and private financing that will undergird 
the public television system and leave it free of pressures from governmen- 
tal and private sources of fu,nds." This Committee considers the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting an excellent model after which a state 

commissiori on public broadcasting could be patterned. 

In practice the commission could function as a focal point of initiation 
and assistance which would involve all of public televisioij or a 1 pf public 
radio in the State, or both. One such project could be the establishment of 
physical networks among alf.of^the State's public radio and public l.V. 
stations. This" would, among other things) allow simultaneous broadcasts o 
allof the stations in the network 'but would entail production costs for only 
one station. Such a system would be extremely valuable for the broad- 
casting pf artS;prograimning (live concerts, arts exhibits, and live theatre— all 
by Michigan artists). > > •' 

With a commission to seek financial relief for, search for solutions to the 
" problems of, and stimulate cooperation among Michigan s public radio and 
public television stations, these slaOons will undoubtedly be able to reach 
higher levels of service to the people of the State. Surely this will include 
the development .of their potential to bring the arts into every Michigan 
home in a manner that will be beneficial to the arts, Michigan artists, and 
Michigan citizens. 
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. • THE MICHIGAN COUNCIL FOR THE ARTS 

THE PUBLIC HEARINGS 

The legislative resolution which created the Joint Legislative Committee 
on the Arts directed the Conimittbe to "study and make proposal, for the 
advancement and promotion o^the creative arts/* Part of the information- 
gathering process uridertaken by the Committee in its study of the arts in 
Michigan was public hearings in which people interested in the arts were 
inyited to contribute. The most recent hearings were held on May 3rd and 
6th, 1974, at three different locations: Detroit, Livonia, and Lai)sing. A 
sampling of excerpts from the comments addressed to the Committee at 
these hearings by indjviduals and organizational representatives will 
provide an insight ihto some of the trends in thought that were presented, 

A representative of the Harbinger Resident Dance Company of the Detroit 
Community Music School: 

"The Michigan Legislature should set precedent with its support of all 
the arts and let our state be one of the finest culturally-developed 
regions of the nation. The talent is here; please don't turn your back^ on 
us. ' . / ^ 

A representative of the Lansing Community Art Gallery: 

"As citizens of Michigan we are proud that such institutions as the 
Detroit Symphony and the Detroit Art Institute, the Meadowbrook 
Theatre and Music Festival, and Cranbrook are nationally renowned, 
and we feel that any means necessary should be used to support them. 
But W'e wish to remind the Legislature that the interest in programs 
offered by such esoteric institutions begins back at home, at school, and. 
in the grass-roots activities where knowledge of/and love for the arts is 
stimulated amid familiar surroundings. There is not much point in 
supporting a museum or a symphony unless there is an appetite and 
patronage for their offerings.'' 

A representative of Meadowbrook Theatre: 

"We all know that one art feeds another. We are all together as artists. 
We all need support; we need support for our own institutions; we need 
support at the grass-roots level; we need support across th ^ board." 

A representative of the Livonia Arts Council: 

"Each community has to be elevated first, to be made aware. Right 
now/" some people are afraid to go into a museum; they think its 
something ior which they'll have ho comprehension. They're uncomfor- 
table with it, and they think it's for intellectuals only. What we have to 
do is show them that art is an everyday thing; it's how you cut your hair, 
what color of shirt you wear^ and all that. What is needed is education, 
and each community is best able to educate -itself from within." 

^ Representatives of the Michigan Opera'Theatre: 

"In order to service the arts in this state we have got to help each 
community in the state to develop its programs. At the same time, w,e 
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must support the major artistic resources of the state, which are tfie 
larger institutions, and have a proper interaction between the two/* 
•*\\ e need more interaction of professional artists and artists in ^the 
community to give local people the positive learning experience of 
working with professionals/* 

Representative o£ the Detroit Repertory Theatre: 

"The Michigan Council for the Arts and its staff over the years have 
failed to formulate a cohesive aesthetic and economic policy for the arts 
in Michigan. They have also failed to structure an effective case for 
public support of the arts.** 

As a whole, the comments concerning the Michigan Council for the Arts 
(MCA) tended to reprove the poHcies and practices it has evolved in the 
eight years of its existence, especially the lack of leadership by the Council 
in gathering information about the arts in Michigan, in organizing the arts 
interests in the State for a common purpose, and in carrying the case for 
more support of the arts vigorously to the Legislature. Several speakers 
gave unqualified support to the Council for having made grants to their 
organizations. Many of the speakers expressed a lotal lack of support for 
the MCA*s Artrain program, although a few noted that Artrain had been 
very well-received in their communities. \ . 

In general the speakers favored greater legislafive support for the arts in 
the form of a larger appropriation from the Legislature to the MCA. The 
idea of equitable funding (that is, a formula for the fair distribution of 
MCA grants) was advocated by many speakers. There were also numerous 
calls for better .development of grass-roots community arts activities and 
organizations through increased funding by the MCA or r9cal arts councils. 

THE MCA: A REVIEW 

The Michigan Council for the Arts has served, since its official inception 
in 1966, as the principle liaison between^ government and the arts in 
Michigan. It has acted as the advocate of the arts and has promoted 
increased support for thein. The Joint Legislative Committee on the Arts 
recommends that the MCA retain its present structure and maintain the 
goals set for it in the bill which created it, pending an in-depth study and 
evaluation of this structure and these goals, and subject to the qualifications 
and clarifications set forth in this section of this report. 

The goals of the MCA were listed in Public Act No. 48 of 1966 as 
follows: t . * . 

Stimulate and encourage throughout the state the study and presentation 

of the performing and creative Jirts. 

Make such surveys as may be deemed advisable of public and private 
institutions engaged within the state in artistic and cultural activities, 
including but not limited to educational institutions, music, theatre, 
dance, visual arts, literature and letters, architecture and architectural 
landscaping, museums, and allied arts and crafts, and define and 
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effecruate appropriate programs to^ implement the aforementioned 
activities. - * 

Take such steps as may be necessary and appropriate to encourage 
public interest in the cultural heritage of our State and expand the 
State's cultural resources. 

Encourage a freedom of artistic expression essential for the w ell-being 
of the arts. 

The MCA was further empowered to accept gifts, contributions, and 
bequests from individuals, corporations, and other institutions^ and 
organizations for the purpose of furthering the cultural objectives of its 
programs. The MCA was also made the official agency of the State of 
Michigan to receive and disburse funds made available by the National 
Endowment for the Arts Act. 

In the eight years of its existence the MCA has set up a structure to seek 
niaximum financial assistance from State and Federal government, and has 
cooperated with the Michigan Foundation for the Arts in receiving 
contributions from private sources. Several plans for the disbursement of 
these funds have been implemented. Presentation of artistic and cultural 
programs throughout the Stale has been encouraged by the MCA through 
money grants to organizations with specific projects. Various patterns of 
assistance of varying success have been initiated by the MCA to promote 
the performance and study of the arts. These programs currently include 
the Consultant Service, the Touring Attractions Program, the Artist-in- 
Residence Program, the Conference Assistance Program, the Community 
Arts Council Development Prograrn, the Touring Exhibits Program, and 
the Artrain Program. ^ r 

.Presumably because of limited funding the MCA has donejittle toward 
undertaking meaningful surveys of the state of the arts in Michigan. This 
report in its entirety is intended as a preliminary and partial remedy to the 
lack of information available on the arts in tlie State. It was done, it should 

be noted, at a minimal cost. 

» ** * 

Increasing public awareness and acceptance of the arts has been 
. proini)tefl *;by the MCA primarily through assistance to the successful 
presentation of programs in the arts throughout the State. These programs 
hopefully will attract attention and new support by making more of the arts 
available to people around the State. The overall public relations outlook of 
the MCA has been, however, aimed primarily at creating a favorable image 
of the MCA and its programs. Little has been done, again presumably 
because of a lack of funds, to apply public relations techniques to creating 
a more favorable image for the arts. There have been no concrete efforts 
made, but neither has there been an immediate necessity for actively 
promoting an already existing freedom of artistic expression in the State. 

How efficiently MCA programs have been administered is unclear and 
is beyond the scope of this report. The natures of these programs and their 
desirability, however, are^open to determination. 
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One of these programs, Artrain, has had the effect of making the MCA 
a fund raiser and a principle contributor to a program it created and 
continues to administer. Since the MCA controls the distribution of State 
arts funds, some individuals and organizations argue it has a conflicting 
interest in also being a major recipient of those funds. This argument rises 
from an assumption that the Council's primary role is as a foundation. Even 
though the dollars spent ozi Artrain technically are not taken directly from 
other community arts organizations, and certain of the Federal funds spent 
on Artrain are special grants specifically ior that program, some have 
argued that a good deal of the money spent on Artrain could rather have 
been successfully and more effectively appropriated for community arts 
organizations. A number of the community arts organizations in the State 
have arwed at just that t:onclusion, and the result has been bad feelings 
toward an MCA which they see as a competitor for limited funds rather 
than a benevolent administrator of *those funds. 

The Committee commends the Artrain program on its success reported 
by many of the organizations which have sponsored its stay in their cities. 
^The program has given many people around the State a close look at the 
visual arts and artists for the first time, and has motivated the establishment 
of organizations to accommodate its stay, which have continued to exist as 
arts, councils. In so doing, Artrain has been an appropriate initial Council 
program addressing a Council responsibility— aiding in the expansion of art 
appreciation/exposure and the development of art institutions. 

The Committee also commends the MCA for obtaining a good deal of 
the construction and operating funds for Artrain from sources outside its 
normal budget. However, the Committee sees the continuing ownership, 
administration, and funding of the Artrain project as "appropriately being 
organized in an independent status. It is, therefore, recommended that the 
MCA obtain a new sponsor for Artrain and divest itself of any interest in 
the project other than.it would have in any other arts orjganization in the 
State. Since the.Artrain program has attained a degree c ^ success in serving 
the public, the MCA hopefully will have litde difficulty finding another 
sponsor for it from among the public service institutions, foundations, 
and/or the federal government. 

Many of the programs under the Community Arts Assistance program 
have been criticized for being institutionalized by the MCA and hence 
unresponsive to grass roots community needs. According to E. Ray Scott, 
Executive Director of the MCA, these programs have resulted from 
repeated community requests for certain services. The most frequently 
requested services were organized under the various headings of the 
Community Arts Assistance program for efficiency in administration and 
rapidity in implementation. None of the individual programs^ under 
Community Arts Assistance was put into effect by the arbitrary decision of 
the Council, its Director, or staff; .an organization must specifically request 
the services offered by these programs before it can be implemented. * 

The facts that the components of the Community Arts Assistance 
program have apparently risen by "popular demand*' and that they are 





activated only at the request of an organization seems sufficient to justify 
their existence. In fiscal year 1973 the number of grants for, these programs 
were as follows: 

Touring performances— 13 0 Conference assistance— 6 . 

Consultant services-r-U Artist-in-residencies— 3 * 

In addition ten art exhibits were booked into thirty locations under the 
Touring Exhibits Program. In contrast to these services, a total of 62 mini- 
grants (grants of up to $1,000) for projects and programs initiated 
completely at the community level were awarded by the MCA in fiscal 
year 1973. These .62 mini-grants compare with 33 grants made under other 
Community Arts Assistance programs plus 30 separate bookings under the 
Touring Exhibits Program, for a total of 63. The total amount of the mini- 
grants was $46,930. An additional $30,000 in grants was made directly to ^ 
local arts councils and $50,000 was earmarked for Meadowbrook Theatre 
.by legislative action. 

With the exception of the $50,000 diverted from the Community Arts 
Assistance Program budget, all of the funds available under the program 
were on a request basis, with each applicant specifyingjhe program for the 
funds. Money was available to each applicant under the same conditions. 
There is, therefore, prima facie evidence that these programs are serving 
the needs of the community to the extent allowed by the level of funding 
provided by the Legislature. 

The following changes in procedure should be made in two progranis 
under Community Arts Assistance to guarantee that the MCA remain free 
from any charge of conflicting interests. In the Artist-in-Residence 
Program, if the requesting organization does not identify a specific artist, 
the MCA should not designate an artist. Instead the organization requesting 
the Artist-in-Residence grant should be given a list of at least several artists 
from which to choose. The same stipulation should apply to the Consultant 
Services Program in the event the requesting organization does not specify 
a particular consultant. 

The mini-grant portion of the Community Arts Assistance Program has 
also come under verbal attack because it allegedly allows the director and 
his staff too much discretion in the distribution of funds. The MCA staff 
does have considerable advisory power over the distribution of mini-grant 
funds since it must research and review each request with the help of 
advisory panels of experts in the various arts arid reconlmend to the 
director whether or not the program should be funded and for what 
amount. The director has the final discretionary power for approving mini- 
grant requests. The reason for this— to relieve the Council itself of the 
burden of adjudicating the hundreds of minirgrant requests and to allow 
the grants to be made quickly in order to meet immediate needs rather than 
channeling each request through the lengthy process required for grants 
over $1,000— sec^ns sound. The volume of the grants alone.would make it 
quite impossible for the full part-time Council to consider each adequately. 

The decisions of the director on the distribution of mini-grant funds are 
conveyed to the Council at each of its meetings, providing the Council with 
a check on the directors handling of the program. As long as the Council 
maintains a careful review of mini-grants and makes certain that any 
apparent favoritism is corrected, the current process of mini-grant 
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. distribution is acceptable as the most efficient under the present MCA 
structure. 

The distribution of Special Community Projects funds (for grants over 
$1,000 up to $10,000) remains in the hands of the Council itself. All of the 
programs under Special Community Projects in fiscal year 1973, with the 
exception of grants for $50,000 to .the Detroit Symphony Orchestra ai^d 
$25,000 to the Detroit Institute of Afls awarded by legislative action, weire 
on the $ame request basis as those under Community Arts Assistance. 
However, whereas a balance was achieved in Community Arts Assistance 
between MCA-organized and community-originated programs,Special Pi-o- 
jects grants were qriented away from programs originated entirely in the 
community. 

In fiscal year 1973, 126 Special Community Projects grant requests for 
community-originated projects totalling $746,000 were filed with the 
Council. Only 12 (?£:these were approved for a total of ^,400. $9,542 of 
this was rescinded as a result of the inability of the recipient organization to 
carry out its program. This $9,542 (plus an additional $3,458 that was 
solicited by the MCA from outside its budget) was later allocated to 6 
organizations. A total of $58,858 was thus made available to 17 
organizations for community-originated projects, out of a budget of 
$250^000 plus the $3,458. _ _ _ - - - - " 

The_balance of the Special Community Projects budget was spent as 

^ follows: , , 1 r 1 

$50,000 for a special grant to the Detroit Symphony to help defray- the 
costs of an outstate tour. 

$25,000 for a special grant to the Detroit Institute of Arts. 

$85,700 for the Artist-in-the-Schools Program. 

$36,191 for the Coordinated Dance Residency Touring Program. . 

$8,000 for the^Symphony-Artist-in-Residence Program. 

Grants for programs that were organized under Council program 
headings were made to approximately 87 recipients. The Coordinated 
Residency Touring Program in Dance served U sponsoring organizations 
with 17 n^sidencies by 14 companies. The Symphony- Artist-in-Residence 
Program served 4 organizations with one artist. The Artist-in-the^Schools 
Project served approximately 60 schools or school distrists in the following 
' categories: , 

Dance component— one school district at a cost of $19,500 
Literature component— 22 one-week writers-in-residencies and 46 one- 
day poet visits at $22,500 
Film component— 7 schools at $12,000 

Council-organized Special Community Projects grants were undertaken 
at a cost of $109,891 to approximately 87 organizations. Seventeen 
organizations were awarded Special Community Projects grants (totaUing 
$58,858) for community-originated programs. Staff-organized Community 
Arts Assistance grants went to 63 organizations for a total of $13,180; while 
community-originated programs were funded for a total of $46,930 for 62 
organizations. The MCA staff and%xecutive director determine the 
distribution of Community Arts Assistance funds. The Council, vyith 
advisement from the executive director, has jurisdictipn over the distri^y- 
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Hon of Special Coniiniinity Projects funds. Clearly it is the Council and not 
the staff that is responsible for directing funds away firom strictly 
community-originiated programs toward those which are organized under 
CouncU headings. This has not been done because of a lack of requests for 
funds for community-originated projects. One hundred atid twenty-six 
requests- for $746,000 grew to 141 requests for $818,000, for 1974. 

The Committee strongly reconfimends that the Council take more 
seriously its obligation to represent all tlie arts and people within the state 
Since it is very likely that the Council will continue to have an 
overabundance of requests for Special Community Projects funds for 
community-originated projects, the Council should devote at least half of 
the monies available under Special Conimunity Projects to community- 
originated projects in the future. This balance will help to prevent the 
Council from becoming overly biased in promoting its programs. 

The Committee recommends that, in addition to the continuance of 
their other programs, the following objectives be given priority considera- 
tion by the Council and its staff. As outlined in the Community Arts 
Organizations section of this report, the Council should seek: 

The encouragement and facilitation of the formation of a federation of 
Mhe arts in Michigan. 

The encouragement and facilitation of the formation of individual 

artistic associations in Michigan. 

The organizations resulting from the above activities would provide 
support for the arts in the state; allow artists to discuss problems, search for 
solutions, and work toward these solutions together, as well as providing 
the MCA with certain forms of assistance in information gathering, public 
relations, etc. Also to be given priority consideration by the MCA should 
be: 

A continuing process of collecting and distributing information about 
and for the arts organizations of Michigan. 

The promotion of public awareness and acceptance of the arts through, 

a. public relations; 

b. encouragement and facilitation of the establishment of a New 
Audiences Program; 

c. continuing grants to projects aimed at encouraging participation by a 
larger .and more diversified audience; . 

d. encouragement of existing or yet to be formed artistic associations to 
promote public awareness, understanding^, and interest in each in- 
dividual art f^rm. 

In its role of advisor and under its obligation to further the arts, it would 
be appropriate and desirable for the MCA to approach individuals, 
organizations, or any federation of the arts or artistic associations with ideas 
and suggestions for new programs consistent with MCA goals. The MCA 
may, and hopefully will, originate such ideas and may provide information, 
advice, and appropriate assistance at the request of sponsors, but should 
never become in any way involved with the operation or administration of 
such programs. Such new programs should be eligible for MCA financial 
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assistance under the same cunditiuns as other cuniniunit> arts urganizatiuns' 
prograins. 

Any MCA accelerated funding (grants for larger amounts than allowed' 
under Special Communit> Projects) should amount to a cumulative annual 
total of no more than 25Z of the total budget in the future. The MCA should 
award accelerated funding grants on a matching fund basis according to 
the need of the requesting organization and the merit of the programs for 
which the grant will be used. The merit of a program should be judged 
according to the number of people it will serve and how well it will serve 
Jhem. Accelerated funding should reflect the interest of all the people of 
Michigan by ultimately being disbursed in a manner that will serv e the 
maximum number of people with the widest .variet>' of benefits. 

Occasional criticism has been leveled at the Council for not taking its 
duties seriously enough, for not devoting sufficient time or effort to the 
discharge of these duties, and for abdicating Council responsibilities to its 
staff. It should be recognized that, Jjecause the Council is a part-time 
assembly wliose functions require fulltime attention, much of the respon- 
sibility for execuiing these functions must fail to its staff. This condition 
should be seen as normal and necessary to MCA functioning, and 
acceptable provid(?d that staff actions are^ubject to the review of the 
Council and do not viulate Coupcil-e^S)lished policies. There are, 
however, certain practices which could be fostered to ensure that future 
Councils will give a maximum amount of time to the execution of its 
functions. 

Since Council membership is a nonpaying position, it should be 
assumed that an intense interest in the arts and their advancement would be 
the principle motiv es for a Council member dev oting time and effort to the 
functioning of the MCA. It is therefore very strongly recommended, in 
order to guarantee that Council membership is maximally dedicated to the 
execution of its duties, that further appointments to the Council be made 
according to a candidates demonstrated inteiest in the advancement and 
development of the arts and for no other reason. 

To accomplish this goal, nominations for appointees should be solicited 
from any and every federation of the arts or artistic association in 
Michigan. Nominations for Council appointments should not be solicited 
from current Council members or staff. The Council's membership should 
meet as often as is necessary to carry out its functions. The Council should 
take upon itself to be sufficiently welUinformed that it can execute its 
duties without undue reliance on its staff. A more demanding schedule of 
duties for Council members would help, also, to discourage membership 
by those who are not genuinely interested in the arts. 

Clarification of the appointment and tenure of the executive director 
and staff are also necess^y. According to the bill which created the MCA, 
the chairman of the Council appoints the executive director. No provision 
has beei\ made for the appoinluient of staff or the replacement of the 
director or staff. It is recommended that future directors be appointed by 
the full Council for two-J'ear periods and serve at the pleasure of the 
Council. At two-year intervals a new director should be appointed or the 
current director retained after an extensive Council review. Staff should be 
appointed by Jhe Council on recommendation by the director. Staff 
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performance bhuuld be regularly reviewed by the Council and appropriate 
measures should be taken to retain or transfer staff on the basis of 
performance alone. 

Partial studies have been made of MCA policies, procedures, and 
prograinj> and of their effectiveness in meeting. the goals set b> and for the 
MCA. One such survey was undertaken, at the request of the MCA, by 
representatives of the National Endowment for the Arts, the Associated 
Councils of the Arts, the Missouri Arts' Council, and the Illinois Arts 
Coimcil. Another more comprehensiv e one was conducted by the Detroit 
Chapter of the Public Relations Society of America. 

These studies were not complete, comprehensive evaluations of the 
MCA, but tlie> do provide a disinterested view of the MCA and offer a 
number of s\iggestions for its improvement. The MCA should be 
comniended for undertaking this self-evaluation. The Committee suggests 
that the results of these tvvo surveys be carefully considered by the Council 
and its staff in an effort to define policies, procedures, and programs that 
will assist in the efficient functioning of tlie MCA and help it to serve the 
people of Nlichigan in the best possible manner. These two evaluations 
should be considered a preliminary step in an oti-going process of self- 
evaluation and self-adjustment by the MCA. The Committee recommends 
that the MCA continue this process and suggests that, other assisting 
agencies might be foimd within Michigan/ The Department of Cultural 
Affairs at the University of Michigan might, for instance, be willing and 
well-qualified to .do a study for the MCA on specific policies to increase 
service to community arts organizations. Finally, this report will hopefully 
play a significant role m helping the MCA to identify needs within the state 
which it can help to relieve, and methods by .which it can effectively do so. 

This re^iort has shown that the arts in Michigan are involved in many 
very important aspect: of life in the State, and that they touch the lives of 
- uiillions of Michigan's citizens. It has shown that the arts in Michigan are 
not merely the concern of a cultural elite, but of the total citizenry of the 
state, ^' 

The report has demonstrate^d that the various components of the arts 
community have come a long way toward meeting the aesthetic'and 
cultural requirements of Michigan's citizens. It has furthei pointed out, 
however, that some very_definite problems and needs stand in the way of 
the arts community's being able to provide full opportunity for cultural and 
aesthetic iulfillment for all of the '^state's people. 

The report has urged a broad approach to finding a solution for these 
- 'probienisajid^or fulfilling the needs^of the arts comniunity. It has done this 
because orthe interrelation of all segments of the "arts chain". It has 
, concluded that assistance'' from various agencies of State government is 
necessary to reach solid solutions to, these problems and needs, anS is 
appropriate as a service to the peopje of the state. It has suggested a 
number of ways in which State aid can be effectively used to assist the arts. 

The Joint Legislative Committee omthe Arts hopes that this report will^ 
be one stimulus for a chain of ev ents that will eventually produce better' 
cooperation between the arts as a valuable natural resource, and the 
■guvernment as the institution established, to protect and develop natural 
resources. 
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.ELEMENTARY, INTERMEDIATE, AND SECONr^Y SCHOOLS 

INTRODUCTION 

What makes art so important is that it ethbodies and unites affective 

• and cognitive experiences and responses. In effect, art can be 
defined as the expression of ideas about feeling. Art thus has an 
important function in extending human experience: it can deepen 
and enlarge understanding and refine feeling. Not all children can 
or should become accomplished artists; all children can and should ■ 
develop artisti( sensibility. 

Charles L. Silberman 
* in The- Open Classroom Reader 

This report has made frequent references to the chain of processes from 
artist to audience. This section deals with the master link in that chain or 
any other-dealing with human action. It deals with the sdf-renewal and the 
potential for development in all phases of the arts chain. It deals with the 

children._^ respedt the value of children to the arts is self-evident; any , 
cultural elertien^ in our civilization must have their eventual support to 
sustain vitality. Because children are the hope of all things future, however, 
their value to the arts is not nearly as important as the value of the arts to . 

'''T' return to the definition of arts as the selective recreation of reality 
should provide an. indication of the value of the arts to children .who 
possess many basic human characteristics in their simplest and mo.s> intense 
form. As with Lewis Carroll's Alice, the work of chUdren can be a 
wonderland and their reality constantly changing. Also like Alice children 
, have the pow.-'. of creating their own worlds with their own systems ot 
' logic, or of seeing through the false exteriors of the wdrld that adults hav^' 
created, sometimes embarrassingly, to point out its •"og'C- 

The casual creativity .that children exercise in embellishing the real 
. world or seeing through its illogic, liUs the little girl whose 'lasterday was 
certainly more logical than "yesterday", is ai..using to us. Our schools find it 
increasingly less amusing as the child grows, however Our schools, as 
representatives of our society, stifle the "unreasonable fantasy side ot 
children in favor of the "reality" of textbook facts, despite the fact that a 
child's fantasy worlds are constructed by the same process that Arthur 
Koestler points to as basic to the creativity of innovators in science and the 

■ arts alike. ' . . , ,. i . t u i-i » 

By participating in the arts the chUd pan keep alive his or .ler ability to 
selectively recreate reality. We have recently gone through an age in which 
our youth" demonstrated their pitifully poor equipment for domg their own 
thing" Well planned, well-execuied arts programs can give to us graduates 
who are accustomed to really doing their own thing, creative 'na>viduals 
ready to' contribute fresh ideas to imprrve the quality of living Ihe child 
who grows up turned on to the artsdias the advantage} of having something 

• to turn to V, hei. he or she wishes to trip on any concentrated experience ot 
living or life that the I'-nian mind is capable of preserving through the arts 
In more conservativt ments, children, youth, o» former youth who have 

. a background in the a^ts have the option of turning to the arts for any of the 
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ju.sb spectacular rcflccliuii!) of iclf in the *uut there," inchiding just plain 
entertainriient or relaxation. 

The ability to appreciate and gain pleasure from the arts of others 
increases with the amour4i uf exposure to and experience with the art form. 
Philosopher Curt John Ducasse,, professor emeritus at Brown University, 
says that for most of us experiencing a particular work of art or kin^ of art 
u\er ancl^over is the surest road tu appreciation. The elementary school arts^ 
program' is the place to begin repeated experience of the arts, before a 
child hasvhad time to inherit the perennial myth that the arts are for only a 
select cultural elite. , ^ 

The arts have been w idely jecognized as valuable ends in themselves, 
and are^becoining ever more recognized (through the results of studies and 
research projects) as means to other educational ends. The use and 
recognition of the arts as valuable tools ^' h which the student can more 
easily and more fullv learn other subject m** ir, and with which the teacher 
can more effectively disseminate knowledge about other subjects is 
increasing with excellent results. A number of experimental projects 
^ teaching non-arts subjects using one or ^nore of tlie arts as teaching tools 
have rfcsulted<*in significantly greater learning progress than teaching the 
same subjects with conventional methods. 

. Tlie"^ Learning To Read Through the *\rts Program of the v ,ehheim 
Children s Museum, for instance, has demonstrated significant ga*. ^ in 10-13 
year-old students vvhu participated in a series uf arts related activ ities. It was 
found that the children's participation in the arts vvcjrkshops motivated them 
lu.rcad (a) for pleasure, because of their interest and appreciation for what 
they were reading (arts-oriented books and magazines), (b) for information 
that would help them achieve a goal or uvercuine an obstacle in the various 
arts w urkshops, and, (c) for background information to the v arious art forms 
and works to which they were exposed. • 

Another example, the Rural Michigan Mobile Arts Project, (which is 
chttring its third year in the Copper County Intermediate School District 
under an ESEA Title III grant) has demonstrated that children can improve 
their fundamental speech patterns and mathtniatical concepts through the 
use of the Orff Method, lliis learning system developed by musician 
composer Carl Orff utilizes percussion instruments, hand clapping to 
.sunple melodies, and play acting to teach basic , academic concepts. 

In four out of six tests administered to^botli children participating and 
children not participating in the project, participants showed substantially 
greater gains in vocabulary, paragraph comprehension, word study, and 
word reading. Other, tests showed similarly greater gains by participants in 
self-confidence, attention span, coordination, and concentration. Firsthand 
second grade s (107 children) in the project were able to raise their I.Q. 
' from 1CG.9 to l()6.1,-on the average. ^ 
. It is especially interesting that the arts have been used to increase s^lf- 
confidence. In 197J li\e White House Qonf^rence on Children indicated , 
that one of the most pressing needs of this country is equipping our 
children with a sense of individuality and dignity. One of 'tlie studies 
presented at the (conference asserts that our educational system is blunting 
the natural creativity of children by isolating them from the arts. 
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Another report at the Wliite House conference stated, *1n a sense we 
have educated a nation of deprived children. Distrust of the.senses is a root 
of nvany of our problems . . . The arts are the most proven means at our 
disposal to strengthen the ability of the senses, without which productive, 
creative thinking is impossible in any field of endeavor, and particularly in 
the field of education. The child often "finds himself" through immersion in 
the arts and is motivated toward academic accomplishment." 

The idea that a child who experiences the arts becomes more receptive 
to all learning has been advanced »by a number of educators and 
psychologists. The Pennsylvania Board of Education has made the fin^ arts 
an educational priority because its members believe the arts process (which 
they define as "perceiving, responding, understanding, creating, evaluation, 
and the development of skills") is basic to all education. The Arts Process 
In Basic Education, issued by the Pennsylvania Board elaborates this idea: 

nius highly integrated structure for learning— the arts process—has a 
unique function to fulfill in the context of basic education. The six 
components of tl^ process are compatible with and conducive to 
learning in all subject-matter areas. They require that the student invest 
more of his personal self in the learning process. The simple reason for 
this is that the components inherent in the arts experience make 
imi.ximuin use of diverse, individualized capacities. They take into 
serious account the fact that a person's whole being affects what, how, 
when, where, and why learning takes place. In this way they represent a 
structure that. transcends established taxonomies, rigid prescriptions, 
and traditional theories of learning." 

"ITie structure of the arts process assumes a certain humane dimension 
because it focuses on an involved learner. Engagement with the arts is of 
necessity both personal and active. The inquiry process, as usually applied 
fails to recognize the importance of responding -whether this takes the 
form of some kind of manipulation or verbal activity— and limits 
creativity to simulation of suggested models. The arts process opens the 
learning situation to totUl involvement of self. Indeed evaluation is viewed 
not only from the point of view of the teacher, but primarily as self- 
evaluation. The real advantage of the arts process, then, and the reason it 
should be considered for adoption in basic learning is the degree to which 
it engages the whole student. The arts process does not depend on 
contriving ways to involve, it assures involvement because it is naturally 
involving. It does not have to strive to motivate, it is motivating in itself " 

One other incidental value of the arts as a means to an educational end 
IS offered by Jane \ enable, who was quoted at the beginning of this report 
She believes that arts education and the doing of the arts by students 
provide a solution to vandalism and discipline problems, by showing 
children what is involved in building something and giving them an 
appreciation for the order of the creations of man. "A vyork of art is 
something that is entirely the child's own," she points out, something he 
has made. The child who learns to construct ^on't be so likely to destruct 
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THE REPORTS 

* 

This section of the report explores the Status of Arts Education in the 
public elementary, intermediate and secondary schools in ^.Michigan. It 
^explores the priority in terms of emphasis that arts programs have in 
comparison with other sul)ject areas, and the adequacy of staffing, 
supplies, equipment and facilities. It explores what the most serious 
problems are in present arts programs and offers recommendations for 
improvements. 

The statistical information is the result of separate surveys of elemen- 
tary, intermediate, and secondary schools in the State, which were 
commissioned by the Committee and were designed and undertaken by 
Beverly Farrand who did the research for this section of the report. 

Both ^he elementary and secondary questionn? 'res were devised with , 
conrultation from representatives uf the Michigan 4iii Education Associa- 
tion, The Michigan Music Education-Association, the Dance Division of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, The 
Art Education Directors of Michigan, The Dance Advisory Panel for the 
Michigan Council for the Arts and Co So Affiliates of the Michigan 
Education Association. Don Cushman, Professor of Communications at 
Michigan State University gave consultation on questionnaire design. A 
sample mailing list representative of all Michigan schools was devised with 
the assistance of Bob Huyser of iResearch, Evaluation and Assessment 
Services and Fayze Jabara and Bob Witte of the Data Processing, both 
divisions of the Michigan Department of Education. Three criteria were 
taken into consideration in the drawing pf the sample; district siz^^ grade 
classification, and geographic location. Four hundreds sixty-nine elemen- 
tary, 152 intermediate, and 148 secondary schools were selected. Three 
hundred ten or 66^ of the ele*^,entary schools surveyed returned completed 
questionnaires. One hundred twenty-one or 80% of the intermediate schools 
and 130 or 90% of the secondary schpols surveyed returned completed 
questionnaires. 

The elementary questionnaire deals with two school levels, elementary 
and intermediate which includes middle school and junior high ichool, 
spanning grades 1 through 9. Though the same questionuaire was used to 
survey the elementary arid intermediate schools the analysis of the data was 
consider.ed separately. The survey did not deal with kindergarten due to 
the differences in structure from the rest of the elementary grades. The 
four page questionnaire was sent to the principal administrator in each 
school building and they uere instructed to complete it with the assistance 
of those teachers or supervisors who were involved in fin^ art programs. 

The secondary questionnaire was divided into five parts. The first 
section went to the principal or chief administrator of the school and dealt 
with questions concerning administrative priorities and school policy. The 
remaining four sections, Art, Music, Dance, and Drama, went to their 
various departments to be filled out either by the teacher Or supervisor of 
the curriculum. These sections dealt vvi,th more specific information such as 
course offerings, equipment, facilities, teacher qualifications, etc. The 
questionnaire included grades 7 through 12.. The overlapping of grades 
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with the elementary questionnaire was unavoidable due to the fact that 
there are ambiguities in educational terminology and great variation in 
grade structures at the building level. Schools were classified "elementary'*, 
**a)iddle'\ "junior high'*, or "secondary" according to the way they filed 
their gradfe classification with the State Board of Education. 

Because .definitions of what is adequate or sufficient may differ 
drastically from school to school, both questionnaires dealt with many 
questions in a subjective manner. PrincipTals and teachers were asked to 
give theii opinion on the "adequacy" and "sufficiency" of space, equip- 
ment, facilities, and supplies. Respondents were also a'' jwed to relate 
subjectively in describing problems within their fine aiis programs. 

The respondents were asked to define the six fine arts disciplines dealt 
with in; the questionnaire as follows: ^ 

ART as— that part of the school program that involves the production of 
and appreciation of works of art that reflect the^culture of past and 
present. Those areas that are considered art include drawing, painting, 
sculpture and such crafts that follow the criteria set by the Michigan 
Department of Education performance objectives for art education, 

GENERAL MUSIC as— that music offering that is basically non- 
performance oriented/ A general music course would include some 
singing, music theory, history and music listening. 

VOCAL MUSIC as— performance oriented including choral groups, 
^glee clubs, small ensembles as well as others, 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC as— any instruction in a musical instrument 
and performance groups including orchestras, bands, small ensembles, 
etc. 

DRAMA/PERFORMING ARTS as— that part of the curriculum that 
deals with theatre arts, play production arid interpretive reading 
^excluding speech, debate, and related activities. 

DANCE as— that part of the curriculum that deals with mov ement used 
creatively for the purpose of experiencing and expressing and the 
acquisition of insight about movement and dance as art. 
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The years a child spends in elementary school are unquestionably of 
tremendous importance to the rest of his or her life. Not only is a good 
grasp of the academic subject matter a sine qua non for understanding 
what one will encounter in later school experience, but children also form 
many impressions of themselves and the world around them. 

At this period a child forms a self-concept and determines if the world 
is confusion or order, threatening or beneficent. The arts can be of great 
help to children in organizing and understanding their thoughts about 
themselves and how as individuals they relate to the vast "out there**. 

Many of 4he concepts formed by a person at this stage of life rernain 
with him or her for the rest of his or her Hfe. Some very real examples of 
this are the boy who learns that dancing to express oneself is for girls only 
(sports are for boys); the child who learns that classical music is intelligible 
only to rich people; the girl who learns that drawing pictures is dumb 
because only those who get high marks in math get a gold star from the 
teacher; and the boy who learns that playing tKe violin is for sissies. 

The question is; Shall we give our children the gift of a life-long 
capacity for enjoying one of the greatest and most satisfying pleasures that 
men and women have devised, or shall we leave them emotional cripples, 
unable and unwilling to open themselves to tne joy of aesthetic ex- 
periences? ^ 



Visual Arts Programs , . 

The National Art Education Association states in a position paper 
entitled T/ie Essentials of a Quality School Art Program, "Every elementary 
schoolchild should receive regularly scheduled art instruction from a 
certified art teacher in a specially equipped art room for a minimum of 180 
minutes per week.** 

Our survey showed that a full 252 of the schools in Michigan offer no art 
program at all, and that many of the programs that do exist are taught by a 
classroom teacher, not by a certified art teacher. Almost 70% of those 
schools which do have an art program offer art one time or less per week. 
Since class periods are rarely longer than 60 minutes at the elementary level 
one class per week is far below the minimum requirement. 

The NAEA paper further states, "ITie art room should be visually 
attractive and provided with equipment, supplies, materials, and instruc- 
tional aids to meet the objectives of a basic art program.** 

Many of the schools have no art rooms, insufficient library facilities, 
resource materials, and equipment with which to carry un an adequate art 
program. 



Who is teaching art? 

Almost 40% of the art programs at the elementary level are taught by 
classroom teachers. Only 18% of these classroom teachers were required to 
have had art training as a condition of their employment. However, almost 
1/2 of these classroop teachers have had an opportunity for workshops and 
inser\'ice training within^ the past 2 years. 



WTien a school does have a visual arts specialist, he or she must usually 
service tvvo or more schools and is not a, fulj-time facult>' member. Fifty- 
fivevpercent of all those teaching art have teaching loads of 500 or more 
students per week, and 27% have loads of over 700 students per week. 

Teacher Qualification for Elementary Art 



61% of the schools have 'an 
art specialist or a combination 
classroom teacher and art specialist 
teaching art. 



39% of the schools have a classroom 
teacher teaching art. 



Of the 39% of the, schools 



that have classroom . ^ 
teachers teaching art, 18% 
• required the ability-to 
teach art as a condition 
of employment. 



Of the 39% of the schools, 
47% offered in-service training 
or Workshops in art to 
their classroom teachers 
in the last two years. ^ 
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Ho\v do art programs fare in budget cutbacks? 

The Micliigan. Music Association issued the following statement— 
"There is a tremendous inequality in the way the fine arts are treated in 
regard to budget cu][backs." The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators adopte4 a resduti^n^ on February 25, 1973, which endorsed a 
"full, balanced curriculum* opposing any categorical cuts in the school 
program." They affirmed the belief ^that "deleting entire subject areas 
which have value in the total H^e , experience of the individual is 
shortsighted," 

In most cases art programs are.cut back before other major areas of the 
curriculum, such as Science, Reading, Math, or Social Science. When there 
ij> a cutback* three-fourths of the schools reported they do not cut all of 
their programs equally. Eighty five percent of* these indicated their art 
programs have a low priority. This fact coupled with the increase in 
millage jPailures and the rising cost of facilities, supplies, staff, and 
equipment suggests a dismal future for art education in Michigan's 
elementary schools. 
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Are existing art programs expanding or contracting? 

Twice as inan> art programs are static or contracting as are expanding 
Necessary conditions for expanding art programs appear to be specially 
trained teachers, equipment and supplies, and the necessary funds to pay 
for these. Millage failure in most cases is a condition thai is sufficient to 
guarantee art program cutbacks. The low priority gi\en to art programs' in 
budget distribAitiuii has assured auspended growth uf art programs in many 
schools. . 4 

Mus'ic Programs 

The Michigan Music Education Association (MMEA) states the follow- 
mg in a position paper entitled What, Why, How? "Every student should 
have the opportunity to develop his music potential to the fullest. A broad 
and varied music program from klhdergarten to adulthood b necessary to 
provide for the divergent abilities, interests, and socio-cultural character of 
ihe total school population. This school program should includ.e general 
music offerings for all students in grades 

A position paper entitled Guidelines in Music Education: Supportive 
Requirements (prepared by the National Council of State Supervisors of 
Music in 1972) goes even farther than the MMEA in its recommendations 
for an elementary general music program: "All children should have music 
experiences in school every day.** 

Approximately one-fourth of the schools reported having no general 
music program. Most schools indicated that their students have an 
opportunity for music experiences two times or less per week. 

the MMEA paper further states. "The elementary vocal niusic program 
should meet in a music room and be conducted by a music spc»Malist no less 
than two separate days a week." 

Almost half of Michigan's schools have no vocal music p o^ram. Two- 
thirds of those that do have programs have no specialized vocal music 
rooms. Forty-three percent of the schools indicated that their students do 
not have an opportunity for any kind of music activity, much less 
specifically vocal nuisic, more than one time per week. 

The National Council of State Supervisors of Music further stales that 
"Staffing should provide one music specialist for every 300-500 students." 
But niore than half of the schools pointed out student loads of over 500 for 
their general music specialists, and 45 percent for their vocal music 
specialists. 



General Music 

Who is teaching general music? . 

Most general music classes are taught by a vocal or general nuisic 
specialist or a classroom teacher with the assistance of a specialist Eighty 
percent of these specialists are required to service more than one school 
and on the average service three schools each. Thirty percent of the general 
nuisic specialists have student loads of over 700 per week. 
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Are adequate facilities, supplies, and equipment available? 

Sixty percent of the schools in Michigan have no specialized rooms 
(music listening rooms, for example) for general music instruction. Fifty- 
eight percent indicated that they do not have sufficient library or resource 
materials for an adequate general music program. Thirty-eight percent lack 
sufficient space, and thirty-two percent do not have sufficient equipment 
for their general music program. 

How do general music programs fare in/budget cutbacks? 

Eighty-four percent of the schools that do not cut their budgets across 
the board repor .ed that general music has a lo\\er priority than other major 
academic sub* cts. 



Twice as many schools report static or contracting music programs as 
report expanding programs. 

Instrumental Music 

Instrumental music programs are in the relatively best shape of all the 
arts programs in elementary schpols, indicating the strong emphasis put on 
the performance rather than the appreciation of the arts. 

Who is teaching instrumental music? 

Almost 90% of the schools reported having an instrumental music 
specialist. Most of these specialists service more than one school, however, 
and one-third of the schools pointed out that their specialist serviced five or 
more schools. Encouragingly, student loads and class sizes are small, 
averaging under 300 and 25 respectively. 

Are adequate facilities, equiphient, and supplies available? 

Forty-five percent of the schools indicated that they do not supply 
musical instnm\ehts to students. More than half of those schools that do 
supply instalments reported that they do not in sufficient quantity. More 
than half have no specialized rooms for instrumental music instruction. 

How do instrumental music programs fare in budget cut- 
backs? 

Three-fourths of the schools that make budget cuts unevenly give 
instrumental music programs lower priority than other major academic 
disciplines such as Science, Rt^ading, Math, and. Social Studies. 

'Voc&l Music 

Who is teaching vocal music? 

Three-fourths of the vocal musiu programs are being taught by a vocal 
music specialist or a classroom teacher with assistance frpm a specialist. 



Are music programs expanding or contracting? 
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Eleven percent of the programs are being taught by classroom teacher 
only, and 15 percent by a general music specialist. Vocal music specialists 
service, on the average, between. two and six schools, teaching loads often 
average over 500 student? per week, with the average class size between 
26-30. 

Are adequate facilities, supplies, and equipment available? 

Two-thirds of the schools surveyed have no specialized rooms for vocal 
music, and around 45 percent do not have sufficient space and equipment 
for adequate instruction. 

How do vocal music programs fare in budget cutbacks? 

Eighty-five percent of the schools which cut programs unevenly in a 
budget crisis cut vocal music programs before they cut other major 
academic areas. 



Dance Programs 

"Dance is an ecstacy of childhood that should not be denied", says Dr. 
Ruth Murray, Professor Emeritus of Wayne State University. Dr. Murray s 
guidelines for an effective program in creative movement, though basic, 
seem extravagant luxuries where no programs exist at all. Among these 
guidelines suggested in Childrens Dance (published by the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation) are: 

< 

1. Children should have^efperiences evolving from the use of move- 
ment elements of space, ti^e, and force; the development of an 
awareness of sequential changes in body shape, apdithe relationship 
of the self to others and to the physical environn^ent. 

2. Movement exploration, improvisation, and invention, using dance 
ideas such as those evolving from experiences with movement 
elements, from imaginary and literary sources, from properties oft 
various kinds, or from music and other types of sound accompani- 
ment. 

3. Experiences with movement which help synchronize it with musical 
structure, such as pulse, accent, phrasing; the development of 
sensitivity to the quality of musical sounds, and the ability to relate to 
them in many different ways. ^ 

4. The relating of dance movement to other curriculum experiences, 
such as art, music, science^focial studies, and language arts— 
wherever and whenever appropriate. 

Dance programs exist in only a small percentage (8 percent) of 
Michigan's elementary schools. Some schools teach dance as part of their 
physical education program, but do not consider this a "dance program 
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Who is teaching dance? 

Three percent of the schools reported having a dance specialist for 
teaching their dance prugrain, ant} 4 percent a ph>sical education specialist 
Nnie percent indicated that'^dance instruction is taught either by classroom 
teachers or by classrouni teachers with assistance from physical education 
specialists. 

Only 10 percent uf the schools reported that their physical education 
specialists had to possess the ability to teach dance as a condition of their 
employ inent, and only 13 percent of these schools said that; they had any 
opportunity for workshops or in-service training over the last 2 years. These 
numbers are sotlovv because so few schools offer dance. 

Are adequate facilities, supplies and equipment av^filable? 

None of the schools have a special area for dance, most classes meet 
either in a gym or a general classroom. Thirty, percent felt ^they have 
adequate space for dance, an inconsistent figure for only seven percent 
indicated that they have an actual dance program. , 

How do dance programs fare in budget cutbacks? 

Over ninety percent of those schools that do not cul^ their programs 
equally rated dance programs as hav ing a low priority , This is really not 
very meaningful, since so few schools have dance programs The same is 
true for danc^ program expansion and contraction. 



Drama Programs 

Drama programs share the same precarious existence in Michigan's 
elementary schools as dance programs. The "drama' specialist" is a mythical 
entity. To say that drama has a low status in Michigan s elementary schools 
IS an understatemeiit. Drama is one of .the very oldest art forms. It also is 
the art. form that Michigan citizens participate in most, through civic 
dieatres, as well as the one which undoubtedly draws the greatest audience 
through theatres, inov ies, and television. In spite of all this and the fact that 
children are among the greatest actors in die world (as any parent will 
readily agree) they will receive Httle help in developing an urge or a talent 
for acting at the elementary school level, as only 9 percent of die schools 
have a drama program. 

Who teaches drama? 

Drama is always tauglit, when it is taught at the elementary level, by 
classroom teachers. Only 21 percent of these schools reported that 
classroom teachers of drcUiia had had an opportunity for in-service training 
or a workshop in drama in die past two years. Eleven percent of die 
schools having a classroom teacher teaching drama require them to have 
the ability to do so as a condition of their employment. 



Teacliir Qualification for Elementary Drama 





— t ^ 

12% of the schools surveyed responded to 
Sv^h® question: who teaches drama? 

\. 














100% of these schools reported that 
classroom teachers v^ere teaching drama. 
















11% of these schools require 
classroom teachers to 
have the ability to 
teach drama as a condition 
of their employment. 




21% of those classroom 
teachers teaching drama 
have had workshops 
or in-service training. 



What aboiit facilities, supplies and equipment? 

About half of the schools indicated they had a combination gj'in and 
auditorium for drama activities, 11 percent use the cafeteria; and. 16 percent 
have an auditorium. Eighty percent of all schools survcycd^indicated they 
have some sort of stage, but 63 percent of the respondents do not have 
sufficient space for drama instruction and productions. 

What about budget cutbacks? 

Eichty-eight percent of those schools that don't cut their programs 
equally rated drama programs as having a low priority in comparison with 
disciplines like reading, math, social studies, or science. 

What about expansion and contraction of programs? 

Only 4 percent of the schools reported e-xparisioii of their drama 
progriimNind only 6 percent reported contraction. The majority of schools 
do not have programs and therefore marked no change. 
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Summary 

Most elementary arts programs, in the v isual arts, in general, instrumen- 
tal, and vocal music; in dance, and in drama lack sufficient professionally- 
trjiined staff, facilities, and specialized equipment and supplies. They lack 
these principally because of limited funding anc^ the low priority of the 
programs. Inadequate teaching staff in the arts was the most severe of these 
problems. Arts specialists are sparingly used, are usually not part^oLthe 
regular faculty, and must service a number of schools in the course of the 
day or week. The arts are not yet regarded as an integral part of the 
curriculum' and proper school experience of every student. 

To paraphrase the Michigan Music Education Association: Obviously, 
quality programs can become a reality only through adequate financial 
support. Tax monies for program development, staffing, instructional 
materials, equipment, and program evaluation ^re essential. Since the arts 
are necessarily an important part of human experience they should be part 
of the total educational expereince for all children. Financial support for 
the arts must be the concern of local, school systems, the State Board of 
Education, and the State Legislature. 
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INTEKtiED'lATE SQIOOLS 



Reference to the schools comprised of 5th, 6lh, 7th, 8th, and 9th grade 
students as "intermediate," "middle," or "junior high" schools points to the 
essentiafly transitional nature of both the development of the child and the 
schools experience in this period. From approximately the middle of their 
twelfth to the middle of their fifteenth year, young people must undergo 
the change from being physically children to becoming physically^luU. 
and suffer the various othgr disoxieatations of adolescencemiFTn-^ 

, termediale school is faced with the task of reflecting these physical, 

intellectual, and personality changes in its students and easing them through 
the transition from the elementary to the high school learning experience. 

The intermediate school faculty and administration is presented the 
problem of assisting and counseling its students' rapid growth into 
autonomous individuals. They are given the responsibility during the school 
day for satisfying young minds with terrific appetites for new experiences 
and, ideally, for providing them with the intellectual and valuational ability 
to seek new experiences outside of school that are both worthwhile and 
non-destmctive to themselves or to others. 

At this time in a young life the value of the arts as a nieans of self- 
expression or self-reflection is clear. The assertion of individuality 
necessary to an adolescent's ps>chological health can be channelled into 
artistic activity that is objectively valuable to the child under any 
circumstances, and the more so if it replaces some less desirable itieans of 
self-assertion. v 



The animated, opinionated, emotionally-full adolescent 's a "natural" as 
either a doer or receiver of art. The introduction of the fine arts as a 
teaching aid into the subject matter of any nonarts class can be expected to 
naturally increase the meaningfulness and interest of that class, whether at 
the intermediate schooj level or any other. 

Classes in the arts at this level, which give the student the opportunity to 
be creative, are especially necessary during this extremely active oeriod. 
However, the diverse levels of training received by students in any of the 
fine arts areas (which might be expected from our elementary school 
survey) indicates that classes should be available to serve different levejs of 
ability at the intermediate level. Beginning classes in all the fine arts are 
essential. Nonperformance classes, with the flexibility to serve a variety of 
interests and degrees of knowledge and" experience, are also crucial in 
accomodating the intellectual and emotional needs of students who elect 
nut to participate as performers, and to supplement the experience of those 



Ninety -five percent of the intermediate schools in Michigan offer a 
visual arts program to their students. This represents the highest percentage 
of intermediate schools to have a program in any of the fine arts. It is also a 
substantial improvement upon the percentage of schools in the elementary 
school survey which have visual arts program?. Programs in music, dance, 
and drama are also offered more often at the intermediate level than at the 
elementary level. ^ 

There is a difference between the way that arts classes are presented at 
the elementary and intermediate level, and a considerable difference in the 
percentage of the students that participate. Of the elementary schools 



who do. 
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which have, visual arts nrogranis, fur instance, 95 percent require that all 
students partigip^te in tne program. On the intermediate Jev el, visual arts 
xiasses are offered as ♦^lectives in about half of the schools, and classes in 
the other fiirje arts areas are offered as electives at least as often. For a 
variety 6f reasons manv students elect not to take fine arts- classes with the 
result that less than half of the students take courses in an> one of the fine 
arts disciplines. 

Because of the lac1< of fine arts programs at the elementarv level and 
because "these programs are limited in scope and qualit) , manv students 
have had little or no meaningful exposure to the arts b> the time the> reach 
the intermediate level. The> ^hus also have Httle or no niotivation for 
choosing fine arts classes. 



Visual Arts Programs 

Who is teaching the visual arts? 

Eighty -two percent of the intermediate schuuli> have specialists teaching 
visual arts cour^^es. Twelve percent utilize classrooni teachers tojead vfaual 
art* . . , and the balance have an art specialist working with a classroom 
teai; Almost a fourth of the schools indicated that their visual arts 
sp .lalist service' two to four schools, and almost a jhird- reported class 
loads for visual arts specialists of over 500 pupils "per week. The model 
classroom size is between 20 and 25 pupils, but 45 percent of the schools 
reported 26-40 students per c?ass, an.-. onl> 6 percent had classes of less than 
20. 

Are adequate facilities, equipment, and supplies available? 

Forty-one percent of the intermediate schools do not have sufficient 
librar) and resource materials, and approximatel> one-fourth do not have 
sufficient equipment for proper art instruction. Onl> 12 percent of the 
schopls do not have specialized art rooms. Sixt> -eight percent have tvvo or 
three art rooms. In spite of these promising figures, a quarter of the schools 
reported a lack of sufficient space in .vhich to carr> out an adequate visual 
arts program. 

* 

How often do classes meet? ' ' " 

Intermediate school visual arts classes meet with considerable m^re 
regularity than their elementar> counteri)arts. Sevent> percent reported 
that students have the opportunit> for visual arts experiences fiveuor more 
times per week. - - 

How do visual arts programs fare in budget cutbacks? 

Two-thirds of the schools Jo not cut their programs equally across th.e 
board when faced with a budget cutback. Almost two:thirds of the schools 
rated their v isual arts program as having a lower priority than other major 
academic disciplines, such as science, reading, math, or social studies. 
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Are visual arts programs texpandin^ or contracting? 

Intermediate school>isual arts programs have been experiencing a 
relatively healthy growth pattern. More than half of the intermedia e 
schools reported expansion of their programs ov^r the last^tye years, Unly 
nine percent indicated contraction of their programs. 



Music Programs . ^ • 

Almost 20 percent of the interhiediate schools do not have a general • 
music program. Half of those that do have a program offer classes on an 
elective basis, receiving on the average 50 percent student participation. 

More than 20 percent of the schools have no vocal music program. 
Seventy-nine percent of those that do, offer vocal music as an elective. An 
average of ten to twenty percent of the students in these schools enroll in 
vocal music classes. 

Instrumental music instruction is offered to students in aln^ost ev^y 

school denoting again an emphasis on Pe>^ ^^l" f ^^rths of 

oercentage of schools with instrumental music programs, three-fourths ot 
Se schools reported that 30 percent or less of their students 'C'pat^^^^^ 
instrumental music. Reasons for the relatively ' """V^er of studen^ 
involved' include poor preparatory programs at the elementary^ 1^^^^^^ 
inability of the school and/or the student to purchase musical instruments, 
insufficient school facilities, and poor scheduling practices. 

Of the intermediate school music programs (including geneial, vocal 
and instrumental) a substantial number haVe experienced expansion over 
the past five years. The combined music programs expanded in 47 percen 
of the schools, 4rpercent report no change, and only 13 percent report 
contraction of their programs. Despite the smaller number, the reasons 
Sn for "he contraction and the essentially similar reasons given for the 
contraction e.xperienced in programs in the other fine arts areas as well, 
point out the fundamentally tentative nature of all of the arts in all ot the 
scl»ools. The reasons for contraction are gener-.lly niillage defeats, budget 
cutbacks, and lack of funds, all of which contribute to a shortage of 
facifities, equipment, and staff. Expanding programs were attributed to a 
la^gl extent to opposite conditions; the availability of additional funds, 
better or increased facilities, and added staff. Oth'er reasons for arts 
program expansion included increased enrollment, stiident interest and 
support from school administrations, but the fate of many school arts 
programs clearly is still dependent at the intermediate level on the financial 
fortunes of t..e schools. Since millage proposals go down to defeat all too 
often, since student population and therefi • state aid are decreasin^g in 
some areas, and since a large percentage of t . schools in Our survey report 
U at arts programs have a low priority, the outlook for fine arts programs m 
our' intermediate schools in the future is still far from bright. 
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General Music Programs 

i 

Who is teaching general music? 
\ 

Fifteen percent of the schools report that their general music classes are 
taoght by classroom teachers or classroom teachers with thebaic! of music 
specialists or instrumental niusic specialists. Eighty -five percent of the 
respondents indicated that vocal, or general music specialists teach general 
music classes. More than a third of the respondents reported that -the 
general music specialists' ferve more than one school. 

Two-thirds of the respondents indicated that the student load for 
general music teachers is xinder 300 students per week, but 36 percent 
reported the average class* size was over 30 students. 



How often do cla.sses meet? 

Almost three-fourths of the respondents reported that their students^ 
have an opportunity for some kind of music experience (including general 
music, vocal music, and instrumental music) five or more times per week. 
Fifteen percent me^t three to four times per week, and 12 percent less than 
three times per week. 

Are adequate facilities, equipment and supplies available? 

Forty -four percent .of the schools have no specialized rooms for general 
music instruction (e.g., listening labs). Forty -seven percent do not have 
sufficient library or resource materials to supplement their general music 
instruction. Almost a third feel that their schools lack sufficient space to 
carry on an adequate pro^rani in general music, and a third feel they lack 
sufficient equipment. 

do general music programs fare in budget cutbacks? 

Almost three-fourths of the schools which cut programs ynequally give 
their general music program a lower priority than other major academic 
disciplines. 



Instrumental 'Music Programs 

Who is teaching instrumental music? 

Instrumental music is taught by instrumental music specialists in all of 
the schools. Alir.ost 70 percent of these specialists, however, are not part of 
the full time faculty of the school and are responsible for an average of two 
or three schools. Sixty -eight percent had class loads of under 300 students 
per week, but 13 percent taught over 700 students per week. Xhe average 
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clabb buc is skewed to the large bide, with 73 percent of the schools 
suneyed reporting over 30 students to a class and 36 percent over 40 
students per class. 

Are adequate facilities, materials, and supplies available? 

Eighty -seven percent of the schools had at least one room especially for 
instrumental music, and 63 percent had two rooms. Twenty -seven percent 
of the schools lack sufficient space. Ninety -one percent of the schools 
indicate that they supply their instrumental nuisic students w ith musical 
instruments but 57 percent of these do not m sufficient quantity to entirely 
meet the students needs. 

How do astrumental music programs fare in budget cut- 
backs? 

Instrumental musK programs are given the highest priority of any of the 
arts programs when budgets are cut unevenly, but still receive a low 
priority rating from half of the schools. 

Vocal' Music Programs 

Who is teaching vocal music? 

Seventy -seven percent of the intermediate schools have vocal music 
specialists teaching their vocal music and 12 percent utili/x the services of a 
general music specialist for this. An additional 6 percent have vocal music 
classes taii^ght by a classroom teacher or a classroom teacher with the 
assistance of a vocal music specialist. The average teaching load of thb 
vocal music specialists in our survey is relatively favorable, with nearly 75 
percent havmg less than 300 students per week. Even though most scliools 
reported small teaching loads for vocal nmsic specialists, the average si/.e 
of vocal music classes reported by two-thirds of the schools was 20 or more 
students, which is not proportionately as small as the class load average. 
Forty -one percent of the schools indicated their vocal nuisic specialist 
serves one other school. 

Are adequate facilities, equipment, and supplies available? 

Thirty percent of the schools have no specialised rooms for vocal music 
instruction. Fifty percent reported having two rooms, however, and smaller 
percentages had one, three, or even four rooms. Twenty -five percent of the 
schools reported a lack of necessary equipment. 

How do vocal music programs fare in budget cutbacks? 

Almost two-thirds of the schools that do not cut programs evenly in a 
budget crises give vocal music a lower priority than other major academic 
disciplines. ^ 

Dance Programs / 

The percentage of schools offering their students the opportunity to 
participate in a d.Hice program doubled; from 9 percent to 20 percent from 
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the elenientar) to thu intermediate sthuols. Despite this, there is still a large 
percentage of mterinediate bchuul students who are not receiving benefit of 
- the physical-spatial or orientation of poise and confidence that dance could 
give them. 

Dance is offered as an electi\e in half of the small number of scho^ Is 
which have a program. It reaches an average of only 20 percent of the 

student populations of these schools. 

</ 

Who is teaching dance? 

Classroom teachers are responsible for dance instruction in 5 percent of 
the schools which responded to this question, another 5 percent reported 
they had a daiice specialist. Ph>sical education specialists teach 79 percent 
of the dance taught in our intermediate schools, and share that assignment 
with a classroom teacher in 11 percent. A benefit of physical education 
specialists having the primar> responsibilit> for dance programs is that they 
are generall> part of the full-time faculty and do not have to service more 
than one school. A possible liability in physical education specialists 
teaching dance is that dance may become a little emphasized part of a 
general ph\sical education program, twenty percent of the physical 
education teachers who teach dance were required to have the ability to do 
so as a eondition of their employment and 27 percent received workshops 
or in-service training in dance within the last two years. 

Who Teaches Dance? 



79% are physical education teachers 
11% are a combination phys. ed. and 
classi-oom teachers 

5% are classroom teachers 

5% are dance specialists 



Of the 79% who are physical 
education teachers teaching dance. 



20%, of these phys. ed. 
teachers were required tp 
have the ability to teach 
dance ss a condition 
of employment. 



27% of these phys. ed. 
teachers received workshops 
or in-service training 
in dance in the last 
two years. 
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When dance is taught the average student load is under 300 per week, 
but average class size is over 30 students. 

How often do classes meet? 
\ Belying the potential for de-emphasis of dance in classes taught by 
\ physical education specialists, approximately a third of the schools with 
\ dance programs offered them on a regular (five times per week) basis. 
About equal percentages of the remaining schools offered dance one, two, 
o^ three times per week. ^^^^ 

Are adequate facilities, equipment, and supplies available^ 

Dijnce is almost always taught in the gymnasium, a benefit because 
almost, all schools have g> ms, but also a problem because the gyms may be 
used foif many other activities. More than half of the respondents feel that 
they hav^e insufficient space to carry on an adequate dance program. None 
of the scliools surveyed have a specialized area for dance instruction; 72 
percent o^ the schools reported having insufficient equipment, and 88 
percent hav^e insufficient librar> facilities and resource materials. 

How do dance programs fare in budget cutbacks? 

Sixty-one percent of the schools that do not cut their budgets equally 
. across the board give dance programs low priority when faced with a 
budget cutback. 

Are dance programs expanding or contracting? 

Seven percent of the schools surveyed report expanding programs in 
dance over the last five years, while only two percent have experienced 
contraction of their program. The balance report either no change in the 
status of dance in their school or did not^insvver. The number of no change 
responses leflects the large number of schools which have no dance 
program' at all. 

Drama Programs 

Drama fared a little Jbetter at the intermediate level than it did at the 
elementary level. Fifty-seven percent of the schools have some sort of 
drama program. 'Drama classes are offered as an elective in almost all of 
these schools. 

/ Despite the increase in drama programs from v irtually nonexistence at 
the elementary level to programs in over half of the intermediate schools, 
the 57 percent which still have a program and the number of the students 
who participate are still depressingly low figures. Drama is one art form 
that allows active participation by a large number of students, gives 
participants an opportunity to literally act out roles, fantasies, and unique 
/ experiences, broadens participants* views of themselves and their fellow 
human beings, and yet requires a minimal amount of training. It is very 
suitable for intermediate school students and could benefit the vast 
majority if tHey had the opportunity to actively participate in a drama 
program. 
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Who is teaching drama? 

Drama programs at the intermedials le\el are relati\el> \\ ell-staffed, 
certainly better su than at the elementary lev eh Thirty percent of the 
.schools indicated that a dr.iiiia specialist is teaching their drama classes, and 
26 percent that an English teacher teaches drama classes. Iforty three 
percent had no drama specialist and had to cely on a classroom teacher for 
dranu mstruction* Drama specialists rarely service more than one sdiool, 
and on the aver.ige, tlie teaching lo^l of 88 jjercent is under 300 students 
per week. Classroom si/.e is lo\v>\hnost 80 percent had Ic^a than 30 
students. Vei> few uf the nonspecialij»t^ teaching dranja have received in- 
service trainhig or .itteiided workshops in the last two years, or were 
required to iJosse.ss the .ihility to teach drama a> a condition of their 
employMncntr^ — 

Wlio Teaches Drama? 



43 percent are classroom teachers 
26 percent are English teachers 
30 percent are Drama Specialists 



1 9 percent of the English teachers and 1 2 percent 
of the classroom teachers were required to have 
the ability to teach drama as a condition of their 
employment. 



25 percent the 


12 percent of the English 


classroom teachers 


teachers received in- 


received in-service train- 


service training or 


ing or workshops in the 


workshops in the last two 


last two years. 


years. 


How often do classes meet? 



Sixty-six percent of the schools responding indicated their drama classes 
are a full-time affair, meeting at least five times per week. Nineteen 
percent reported that drama is offered to their students one of less time per 
week. ^ 
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Are adequate faciliticN, equipment, and supplies available? 

Onl\ lhirl\-fuur percent uf the scliuuls have an auditorium for ^rarna 
instruction or perforinaiicc. Apptoxiiiiatel) a quarter use a cafeteria for 
drama instruction and perfuruiaucc and another fifth a conibination--g>-iu 
and auditorium. For t> two percent feel the> have insufficient space for 
adequate drama instruction. Three-fourths of the schools reported having a 
proscenium stage. The remaining quarter use a temporary platform or 
other facility. Two-tliirds have insufficient library and resource materials. 
Fifty -eight pacent indicated that they do not have sufficient equipment for 
adequate drama instruction. 

How do drama programs fare in budget cutbacks? 

Sixty four percent of the schools that do no{ cut their birdgets equally 
across the board give their drama programs low priority . ^ 

Are drama programs expanding or contracting? 

About a third of the schools indicated expansion of their drama 
programs over the past five yeais, while only 13 percent experienced 
contraction. The majority experienced no change. 

Summary 

*\rts programs m Michig.in schools undergo a considerable upgrading 
from the elemental y to the intermediate level in almost every respect. More 
schools offer programs and the programs are better staffed, even though 
the ilumber of programs is still quite low in drama and dance. Classes are 
generally smaller, as are teaching loads, and meet more often. The arts 
programs at the intermediate level have the appearance of becoming well 
developed, specialized undertakings. 

The specialization of arts programs that begins at the interiyediate level 
and becomes fully operative at the high school level, presents serious 
problems (as well as some benefits) for the arts education of our school 
children. More schools offer arts programs at the intermediate level 
than at the elementary level, biit a smaller percentage of students are taking 
the.se arts classes at the mteniiediate schools. Arts classes Locome elective at 
tlu intermediate level, and students who have experienced iittle or no 
exposure tu the arts at the elementary lev el do not elect to take them. The 
goal of having the arts become <i part of general education is not met. 
Sniallcw classes with smaller loads on the te.ichers are a benefit for the 
students who do take arts classes. Smaller classes also mean, however, that 
the majority of students receives no arts instruction at all. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



At rtie same time that higli school students arc beginning to foriii 
individual opinions and tastes tlie> are also beginning to be more critica o 
the ideas of others and e\en occasionally of their own. Ihe push and pull ot 
opinion and critique, taste and distaste, the search for '^^"'''y' ""''^^^ 
heroes and villains, right and wrong can individually and collective!) 
nroduce a tremendous amount of cognitive dissonance in these young 
people. The arts can serve as a vehicle for reflecting, amplifying, or 
analyzing beliefs; they can be an escape from the confusion of the search, 
or 'just good times, or the\ can be eiuls in themselves, receptacles tor 
creativity and criticism. ■ 

Because the arts are selective recreations and often amplifications of 
reality thev can be ver> helpful in giving >outh food for thought. Because 
the arts are so often humanistic, they can give rise to incipient estimations 
of huiiiaii nature and the human condition, and this at a tune when 
pragmatic concerns for creating self-esteem and peer esteem are flooding 
the consciousness of most youth. The arts'can be a part of this too. I hey 
can be the great e(iualizer at this le%el as with all levels of life putting the 
least physically endowed students on a par with those \yho excel at 
•ithletics. Thev can gi\e the pre\iously most insignificant student a chance 
to achieve self-esteem and the respect of his or her fellow students, 
■ School administrations have considered athletic programs of great 
importance to the development of their male students important enough to 
snind great «ums of money for their development The arts have the same 
^ cLract^r-building. qualities, the saine recreational benefits, and a good ^ 
mere. They have all this for both male and female s udents for he 
physically strong and the physically weak, they can provide benefits o the 
coiiunuriity as spectators, and could even serve as a source o competi ion, 
if competition were deemed a desirable condition. High school is where 
sports and athletic programs are most highly developed and as our survey 
. shows where arts programs are most developed also I he arts continue to 
lag far behind sports programs, however, despite the great advantages that 
both can offer students. \ 

By the time a young person has come to high school his or her 
elementary and intermediate school experience will have already begun to 
shape verv definite ideas and tastes. If a student has gone to ower ev-el 
schools which have strong programs in the arts then he or she is likely to be 
. familiar and comfortable uith them and has assigned them an appropriate 
place in his or her lift. The high school must be willing and able to meet 
the arts needs of this student by offering classes which serve several levels 
of interest and involvement. 

If a student has been unfortunate enough to have attended an 
intermediate school or an elementary school, or perhaps both, wlneli liave 
few or no program in the arts, then he or she may well be unfamiliar wi h 
the arts feel uncomfortable with them, and having had no experierice wi h 
the benefits of doing or perceiving the arts may have little or no desire to 
learn about them. The high school must be prepared to meet the needs o 
these students in ways appropriate to their lack of e-xperience and 
motivation, to make the arts a meaningful part of their high school 
experience and hopefully their lives. 



Cnder conditions thai nia> range from optimal to dismal, tlio high 
school teacher, for bettor or fur worse, helps guide >ouug nnnds to the 
beginnings of maturit). For e\er> student high school is the learning 
experience imniediateK adjacent to the rest of his oi her life. For some that 
means, almost innnediatcl) making a living, getting married, functionintj 
autonomousK in the adult world. For others it means the new life and 
relative independence of college. For the educational establishment it may 
be the last real chance to stimulate an interest in the artj> in either of these 
groups 'Ilie first group is destined almost certainl) to become one among 
the man\ people w ho are not patrons of the arts. The .second is ver> 
unlikeh to. break patterns of taste formed in the lower schools and 
reinforced b\ the high school experience in order to seek out new and 
expanded experiences in the arts hi college. 

As with all of the school levels in our surve>, high school has the 
potential for exerting a tremendous influence over a student at an especially 
impressionable time in his or her life. As w ith the other school experiences, 
high school shares the responsibility for whether or not former students go 
through hfe with the capacity to share ui the pleasure aiid fulfillment of the 
arts. 




Secondary School Arts Programs: An Overview 

Ninety eight percent of the schools in .Michigan hav e an instrumental 
music program and 96 percent haVe a visual arts program. Seventy -seven 
percent offer some sort of vocal music program, but only 47 percent have 
classes in general music. Drama showed a shght improvement over the 
intermediate school level, being offered in over two-thirds of the schools, 
but dance continued to be offered in just one-fifth of the schools. Eighty - 
five percent of the principals indicated the> would like to see legislation 
offering financial aid to arts education. An equal percentage thought that 
ciirricular aid vvuuld be a desirable legislative response to the condition of 
arts education in secondary schools. 

Thirty -seven percent of the scJ 'jols do not cut their programs equally 
when faced with a budget cut. Ancdier nine percent were undecided as to 
cutback priorities having never had to make a cutback. Schools which do 
not cut budgets etpially rated the priority uf arts programs in budget 
cutbacks in comparison with other major academic disciplines such as 
Science, Math, or English Dance and Drama were most often given a 
lower piioiitv rating than other major academic disciplines, with 71 percent 
indicating a lower priority for dance and 63 percent for drama. N'ocal 
music and general uhu^il were given a low priority rating by 60 percent and 
59 percent of the schools respectively. N'isual arts unci instra?nental music 
programs vveic least uftcn rated a.s having a low priorit) by a still si/eable 
43 percent. 
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Percentages of Schools Surveyed that have Fine Arts Programs 
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Class experience in Uie Fine Arts is rarely a requirement for graduation 
at the secondary school level. An average of ninety percent of the students 
in Michigan receive at least one year of instruction in Math, Eng'ish, 
Science, and Physical Education. An average of only fifty percent qf the 
students receive this much instruction in all music disciplines combined 
including ts-eneral, instrumental, and vocal. An average of 30 percen 
received thi.s much instruction in the visual arts, 20 percent in drama, and 
11 percent in dance. 

Fine Arts classes, except for those in dance, usually give the same 
amount of credit to the student as classes in other major academic 
disciplines. Fine Arts cksses with one or two exceptions are always offered 
as electives. • 

A considerable expansion has been taking place in the secondary school^ 
in all of the fine arts -programs except dance. Sixty percent of the schobls 
reported expansion of their visual arts programs in the past five years/am 
Krcent in their music programs, and over a third of the schools reported 
expansion of their drama programs. In contrast to these rather healu.y 
growth figures only 5 percent out of all the secondary schools surveyed 
feported fxpansion of their dancej^rograms over the last five years and 
another 4 percent indicated thiu their dance programs had actually 
' ' 83 



The jivera^c pcrmitage of 1974 graduates that rt-ct-ivt'd a >car or more of 
iiistniftioii ill Kiigh'sh, sciuiice, math, physical ud, imisic, art, daiicu and 

drama 
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coiilractcd 'Vhvsv figures suggest thai at high sditjol lux ul llicru is \ i^r\ 
iillic i)oiiig (ii)ii(^ with dancf programs. Not uuxm schools iiidicalud an 
actual coiilraclitiii in an\ of thdr fiiit* arts programs. The largest rate of 
eontraction was 12 percent in music programs. 

The proportion of teachers in the schools lic'a\il\ fa\ ors the major 
academic disciplines such as Muglisli and science. E\cu plnsical education 
warrants inon^ teaching staff than the fine arts do. Large schools of 1500 
sUidents or more a\erage 1-1 I^uglish, 9 science, and 5 plnsical education 
teachers to 3 art, 2 nuisic^ 2 drama teachers, and 1 dance teacher. Medium 
si/e schools with enrollments betweJU 80M-199 are also staffed lieaviK in 
f»uor of these major academic disciplines with schools a\ eragiiig. 10 
Kiiglish, () science, aii^l 3 pli\sical education teachers to 2 art, 2 imisic/l 
drama, and at most I dance teachei. Small schools of luider 800 students 
are more eveuK proportionetl hut still allocate on the average 2 linghsh, 3 
science, and 2 plusical educatiun teachers as opi)osim1 to I art, 2 inusu - .1 
1 dance or drama teacher. 



Hi 



The average iiuiiiber of fine arts teachers compared to English, lence, 
and phvs. cd. teachers in small, medium, and large enrollment schools. 

Liuge • Medium Small 

English 14 10 2 

Science 9 6 3 * 

Phys. lid. 5 3 2 

Art 3 2 1 

Music 2 2 2 

Dance 111 

Drama 2 i I 

The principal of each of the .schools sur\eyed was asked to gi\e a brief 
statenteut that would re\eal the status of the arts in his or her .school as 
compared to other academic (.li.sciplines such a.s science, math, and Cngli.sh. 
Fi;rt\-four percent of these responses suggestetl that the arts lia\e a Kn\ 
status. Among the eonnnejits were these: 

I'he fine arts program is one of the most neglected areas of our school 

program. 

A comparison between fine arts antl athletics wuuld show that major 
conimnnit) support, plus Federal programs, ih gi\en to athletics, 
rnfortunatel) fine arts lia\,e no consistence or continuity from 
kindergarten through twelfth grade. 
, Fine arts are not eniphasi/.ed as much as sports. Ciris' athletics and the 
new vocational education center are starting to eliminate band and 
choir. 

Fine arts must be ranked far below other academic areas. 

There is sinipl) not time to expose a child to e\cr> thing, Connnuiiit) 

emphasis is on basic skills, college preparation and \ocatio^al educa 

tion. 

Though we do give equal credit to the arts and other major academic 
disciplines, they do not have equal status. 

We have a poor \ocaI music program because we lack funds for hirhig 
f trained staff. Fine arts programs are considered fringe benefits. 

Most of the fine art^ programs ha\e been j,criousl> curtaifed at the 

eleineiitarv and junior high le\el and thi.s ultimately affects particfpatioii 

at the high school level. 
Visual Arts Progriims 

Though almost all of the schools have a visual arts program, these arc 
offered as electi\ cs. The combined mflucncc of no programs or minimal 
programs at lowe*^ levels ni some di:)tricts result in a relati\el> small 
number of students electing to take \isual arts courses. An average of 29 
percent of the graduates ha\c had a >e.tr or more training in the visnal arts. 
This is despite the variety of cla.sses that are available at the high school 
'level. 

^ Drawing, painting, sculpture, ceramics, general crafts, art appreciation, 
.design and graphics, and printiiiakiiig are all offered in some form or 
another in 70 percent or more of the schools. Only a ,sHglitly smaller 
percentage offer commercial arts classes, metal working, and jewehy 
making, and 55 percent have instruction in weaving. Photography and 
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cineiiuitographv have nut >cl caught uii in secondar> bchuols, OnI> 26 
percent of the schuuls uffcr photography instruction and 10 percent 
instruction' in cinematography. 




liacli individual area willuii llic \isual arts, except photpgraphy and 
ciiieiiialograph) , is usiutlK offoicd as part of a general arts course, 'I his 
practice nia\ ha\e a detrimental effect on enrollment in arts classes by 
students who have specific, narrowly-defined interests. 

Pamtnig. ceramics, and drawing arc the specialties that are most often 
offered as specialized Lla>sc^, appri).\iniatel\ 36 percent of the schools 
indicated thev offer such courses. Sculpture, metal working and jewelry 
making, general craft^ : eonmiercial arts are gi\ en as specialized classes 
m 25 to 31 percent of i. diools. Graphics and printniakijig are o/fercd as 
specialized classes m 22 percent of the ,>chools, and \\ca\ing. photograph), 
art appreciation, and design in less than 15 percent. 

Almost all schools reported that their \isual arts clashes meet for a 
minimum of 200 minutes per week. 

Who is teaching art? 

\*er> few schools report haMng teachers in visual arts classes with 
insufficient prepaiation in arts educatior\. Eight) two percent of those 
leaching \ isual ctrts ula^ses teach onl> \ i.>ual arts and are qualified iO do so 
Another 11 percent do teach other classes besides \ isual arts classes. Eight) 
fi\e percent of the schools indicated that their \ isual arts teacher services 
onl\ their school, 68 perct it report class loads under 300, and tlv average 
class si'/e is 30 or less in 93 percent of the schools. 



Are there adequate facilitie.s, equipment, and supplies? 

Most schools have one or two rooms especiall) for the v isual arts, but 53 
percent still felt thev clo not have sufficient space for adequate instruction 
in the visual arts. Eight) six percent of the schools indicate hav ing sufficient 
library and resource materials. 

When asked what additional resouices, curriculum, and eciuipnient are 
necessar) for adeo'iute operation of their visual arts programs the schools 
ga\e the following responses. The per». ;ntage of simihir responses is given 



Tools and equipment (35 percent) 
Larger rooms or additional rooms for instruction (28 percent) 
More storage space (25 percent) 
Materials and supplies (12 percent) 
Audio-visual equipment (12 percent) 
Te.xt books (11 percent) 
Kilns (10 percent) 

Additional qualified faculty (9 percent) 
Larger budget (9 percent) \ 
. Potters wheels (5 percent) ^ 
Field trips (4 percent) * '^P^ 

When asked what additions to visual arts programs vvouKl be desirable 
(as opposed to i\-cessar).), the response was again most often tools and 
equipment but followed b) fiejd trips^^^xpanded currici^hiiiK and materials 
and supplies. \ ^ ' 



in' parenthesis. 





Large eiirolliiiunt .stliuuls .spend an average of $3.43 per pupil on 
tuiKsuiuable art .sui>i^)liei> lliuugli 39 percent i)pend S4.00 ur mure. Medium 
M/L enrullnient btliuuLs impend an average uf S3.70 with 54 percent spending 
S-}.(X) or mure. ^uiA\ .scliyuLs average the luosi per pupil at S4 29. 'Lhib ma> 
be chie to the 19 percent who spend $8.00 or more per pupil. 

What oiit-of-^chool visual arts rehited activities arev made' 
available to students? 

furty-twu percent uf the »sc)uk)U indicated that the> make it possible fur 
students tu atteu'.l uutside art exhibits. In additiun, unl\ 19 percent oring 
outside exhibits into the schools. 



Music Programs 

A variet) uf music subject areas are oftcT^l in inau) of the secundar> 
scliuuls. The liiusie ufferings are ver> ^leav il> perforinance-oriented, 
huvvever, leaving students who have been' unable to get training in a 
musical instrument^ or vocal music and those who have no in teres t'**'in 
performing with little upportunit> for increased awareness or appreciation 
of nu<:>ic. 

Ninety -four percent of the schools have band courses, 76 percent have 
choir, tUid 44 percent have gitls* glee club. These are offered almost always 
as specialized classes. Fifty -four percent of the schools have small 
instrumental classes, but 29 percent of these are offered only as after-school 
activities. Fifty four percent have a stage .band, but instruction for this is 
uffered after school in 32 percent of the schools. Fifty -two percent of the 
schools have small voc.il ^'nseii^ibles, but thc*y are after-school acfiv ities in 26 
percent of th^ schools. Forty -five percent of the s' hot)t\siia\p classes in 
theory and Iwrinony, 37 percent in mus*ic appre ^ ion, 28 percent in 
orchestra, and 22 percent have a boys* glee club. Ah . these except music 
appreciation arc jusually offered as specialized «^lasses. Music appreciation 
is offered 59 percent of,the^ time as part of a general niusie class and 41 
percent of the tfmt^SiiS a ^specialized class. ^ 

E\ en though band and chuir receive a good^deal of attention the high 
schuol le>el, it should be noted that 63 percent of the schuols.do not have 
classes in music appreciation, 55,percent in theory and harmony, 46 percent 
do not have a stage band and 72 percent do not have an orchestra, 4^ 
percent du not have small instr.imental groups, 48 percqnt small vOcal 
ensembles, 78 percent a boys* glee club, and 93 perc t piano classes. Two 
percent did indicate having music classes or prograi. . in addition 'to those 
above. The most frequently, cited were pep or marching band and voice 
classes. 

Who is teaching .music? * ' • 

Eighty -five percent of those teachfng music classes are specialists who 
teach only music. \in,e .percent mure are rejiorted to have had sufficient 
music training hut are crfsu teaching other subjects. Seventeen percent uf 
the schools require instruineiital music teachers also tu teach vocal music, 



and 73 percent i)f these teachers are nut ijualified tu du su. In 67 percent of 
the schools, music teachers are required to teach in at least one other 
school, and serv^'^e an average of three schools. 

Are there adequate facilities, equipment, and supplies? ^ 

. Xlmost 40 percent of the schools report insufficient space for general 
music instruction, 32 percent lack sufficient space for instrumental 
instruction, and 29 percent for vocal music. In 54 percent of the schools 
instruments and repairs are paid for through the school budget. These 
services are paid for partiall) \sith school funds in another 33 percent of the 
schoofs. Sixt>-si\ peicerit of the ^diools bu> all of the printed instrumental 
musicjused in the school's instrumental music program, and 22 percent bu> 
part/Fift> -seven percent pa> for all printed vocal music, and 18 percent for 
part o| it. Fort) -one percent of the, schools report inadequate facilities for 
music performance. Y 

What out-of-schobl music-related activities are made available 
'to students? 

Onlv tvvent>-one percent of the schools make it possible for students to 
attend musical performances b> college or universit> ensembles even once 
year and onl> ,13 percent perfurinances b> professional ensembles. An 
additional 2 percent indicated that they provide their students with other 
music-related activities. 

WTien as^ed what additional resources, curriculum, ^nd .quipment are 
necessai-y for adequate operat jn of their music progranls the schools gave 
the* following responses: 

more instruments (62 percent) 

additional course offerings'' (25 percent) 

additional staff (19 percent) 

reliearsal or practice rooms (11 percent) 

facilities' for performances (10 percent) 

record players (9 percent) 

tape recorders (8 peicent) 
. general materials and supplies (5 percent) 



Dance Programs 

^ . ' Onl> 19 percent of the, schools have a dance program. A third of the 
schools do have some dance instruction included in their ph>sical education 
program, as is usuall> the case, or in their music or drama programs. Onl> a 
e fifth of this 33 percent consider dance a "program**. 

.Who is teaching .dance? 

Teachers who teach only dance and no other courses* are alvva>s dance 
specialists but this group represents onl> 20 percent of those teaching 
dance. The remaining 80 percent teach both dance and physical education, 
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and 56 percent of these have had little or ho training in dance instruction 
Tw ' ads of the schools responding report fhat dance classed average 
in nan 30 students, but class loads for dance teachers was generally less 
than sJOO students per week. * ^ 

Are adequate facilities, equipment, arfd supplies available? 

I\vent\ percent of the schools reported having a dance program, but 
on!> 38 percent of these indicated that the> had adeciuate equipment and 
only 21 percent had an accompanist. Si.\t> -eight percent reported adequate 
performance area* for dance. 

i « 
How many schools have a student dance performance group? 

Nine percent of the schools have a performance group in dance Most 
of these give public (performances at an average of three per yesr. 

What out-of-school dance-related activities are made available 
to students?.. 

Seven percent of the schools make it possible for students to attend 
performances b> professional or college dance groups at least once a year. 



Dran^a Programs 

Seventy percent of the schools indicated having^ a drama program of 
soiree sort but only 8 percent have an autonomous drama department. 
Drama programs are usually part of the English programs In a few cases 
they are part of a music program. Ninety -two percent of the schools that 
x\o have a drama program offer classes in acting, stagecraft, and play 

production. ' , . i-, , - , 

About seventv-five percent offe»- classes in dramatic literature, inter- 
pretive reading, and mass media. Almost 60 percent offer advanced acting 
classes, and 18 percent offer one or two other classes. Interpretive reading 
and dramatic literature are most often par. of a general drama class. Mass 
mc^dia and advanced acting are usually offered as specialized classes. 
Nearly all drama classes are given during the regula- school day, although a 
few schools do offer a number of drama classes after school only 



Who is teaching drama? 

Three-fourths of those teaching drama classes are required to teach 
other classes as well. Most of them have had sufficient training to teach 
drama, although their principal area of concern is usually English A fourth 
of those teaching drama have had little or no special preparation Only 20 
percent of those teaching drama are specialists teaching drama exclusively 



Drama classes are usually under 30 students and the class load is light, but 
since drama teachers usually teach English classes too these estimates may 
not be accurate. ^ 

What oiit-of-school drama-related activities are made available 
to students? 

Less than 15 percent of the schools sur\e>ed made impossible for their 
students to attend professional or semi piufessiunal dramatic performances. 

Are adequate facilities, equipment, .and supplies available? 

About half of, the responding schools complained of inadequate 
facilities and 57 percent have insufficient equipment for play production 
Most scliools that have a drama program do have a proscenium or 
traditional stage. About half of the responding schools have Xi theatre 
reserved primarily for performing arts. A third use a multi-purpose 
auditorium, a gy mnasium, ^r a cafeteria for theatrical performances 

Wlien asked what additional resources, curriculum and equipment are 
necessary for adequate operation of their drama programs the schools gave 
the following replies: 

lighting and general stage equipment (18 percent) . 

storage space (11 percent) N 

adequate stage (9 percent) 

expanded course offerings (11 percent) 
I expanded budget (11 percent) 
' text books (5 percent) 

What kinds of student theatrical performances are given? 

Thirty-n.ne percent of the schools reported that they offer to the general 
public at least one musical production a year. Sixty -one percent at least one 
full length play, 28 percent at least one one-act play; 12 percent offer 
childrens* plays, 21 percent talent .shows, and 12 percent have junior or 
senior class plays. 



A COMPARISON BETWEEN FIN^ .RTS EDUCATION 
AT THE ELEMENTARY, INTERS DIATE 
AND SECONDARY LEVELS 

The survey results have revealed an ironic trend in Michigan's finp arts 
education programs. Fine arts programs are better staffed, offer more 
specialized courses, and gain stature and priority in the curriculum as the 
grade level increases, -while at the same time they do not develop 
.appreciation and understhnding at the early levels in order to motivate 
students to {ake advantage of what is offered in the upper grades, 
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SLchools that DO NOT cut all school 
programs across the board when 
there is a budget cutback. 
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Many inure uleinentary sthuols cut their programs unequall) when 
there is a budget cutback than do secondary schools, often times 
eliminating full subject areas. Elementary schouU give their fine arts 
programs Iuv\ priority more often than the other two grade levels when 
compared with the other major academic disciplines. 

Elementary art and music programs experienced the least expansion 
and the most contraction of the three levels in the past five years. Dance 
and drama also had the least growth at the elementary level. 

The percentage of schools that offer art programs consistently rises 
from 75 percent at the elementary level to 95 percent at the intermediate 
level and then to 96 percent at the secondary level. General music programs 
are offered most often at the intermediate level with 81 percent of the 
schools having a program. This is not surprising as general music is 
basically an intermediate school subject. This accounts for the drastic 
reduction in the percentage of schools at the secondary level that offer 
general music (47 percent). Vocal music again is offered mo^t often at the 
intermediate le\el with 79 percent of the schools having a program. There 
is a slight drop at the secondary school level, as 77 percent of the schools 
have a program. Elementary schools are least likely to have a vocal music 
program, as our survey shows that only 55 percent of the schools offeT it. 
Instrumental music mcreases from 77 percent at the elementary level to 98 
percent at the intermediate and secondary levels. Though most schools 
offer instrumental music at these upper levels many students are left 
unprepared to participate in them because of the difference in the 
percentage of schools that offer the program at the elementary level. 

Dance programs, though offered in more intermediate and secondary 
schools than elementary schools, are still only offered in 20 percent of the 
upper lev el schools. A niiniscule 8 percent of the elementan^ schools offer 
dance. Drama programs increase considerably as the grade level of the 
school increases, with only 11 percent of the elementary schools having 
programs compared to 57 percent for the intermediate and 71 percent for 
the secondary schools. 

Intermediate schools are better equipped for art, and vocal and 
mstrumental music programs than are the other levels. General njusic 
programs are slightly better equipped at the elementary level, with .68 
percent of these schools having sufficient equipment as opposed to 64 
percent at the intermediate and 55 percent at the secondary level. An 
ove/whelnungl> high percentage of the elementary schools that hav.e dance 
program]) said they have sufficient equipment, which indicates that the 8 
percent of the elementary schools that do have a program are at least well 
equipped. Tliougli more schools at the intermediate and secondary level 
offei dance, onl> 28 percent of the intermediate and 38 percent of the 
secondary level said that they have sufficient equipment for instruction 
The percentage of schools that have sufficient equipment for drama 
instruction increases from 17 at the elementary level to 42 and 43 at the 
intermediate and .secondary respectively. The increase from intermediate 
schools to secondary schools is not consistent v:ith the sharp rise in the 
nuinber of schools that offer drama at the secondary level, since 14 percent 
more secondary schools offer a drama program hut only 1 percent more of 
the secondary schools have sufficient eciuipinent than do intermediate 
schools. 
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lulonuodiaU' schools appear to ha\e moiv space for ar aiu music- 
instruction than do tlu- otlu-r tut) levels. lilementarx schoolsHiougii luring 
vv.)rse Hum luteriuediate schools, ilo much better tliau seecmdary schools in 
having sufficient space for art instruction. SecoiKlar> schools do a little 
better Uiau eleinentarv schools in providing sulficicnt si>ace lor vocal uiUl 
..iiistruiueiital music, though elemcntarv schools provide more space lor 
gcuoral iiiusic- - 



Percentage of schools that feel they 

have sufficient space for art and music 

instruction. (This question was not 

asked of all three levels for dance and drama) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



"Arh edtiLdtion is {.ott^idcrtd a Atpt/n/Zf matter^ not wovtu mto the fahrk 
of general education. Our present system is to inLoltc some of the 
children— usually those leho dcmotistratc spetitd interest or talent — with 
one or tteo of the arts. Theatre, dance, film, architecture are lirtualUj 
nonexistent. Aa a result, iht teaching of history remai»is distinct from art 
history. Our Jiildrcn graduate teithout understanding that the treat it c 
scientist and the ereatiic artist hate a great deal in common. Segrc^ited 
and restricted in stupe, the art.s are a kind of garnish, easily set asidc^kc 
parsley. A elear-cut eunclusion emergens, tee need to expose ALL of the 
children in our ^^chools to all of the arts, and to do so in a icay that enriches 
the general eurrictilutti rather than reinforcing the segregation of the art^. " 

John l>^ockefeller III 



THE JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER HI FUND, 

As «i means of pulling ihe above ideas lo work Ihe John D. Rockefeller 
111 Fund (a nonprofil corpuralion, ihe purpose of which is lo "slinuilale, 
encourage, proniole, and supporf aclivilies iniporlanl lo human welfare") 
has developed and inilialed several pilol projecls lo explore wavs in which 
ihe arts can and should become pari of ihe educalion of ever> child. AVilh 
coinnuinily assislance, ihese pilol projecls have been iniplenienled in 
public schools. They have used a working definilion of Ihe arls which 
subsumes ihe visual arls, music, Ihealre, and dance, and have been 
intended lo produce curricular u>at<jrials lhal, should be applicable lo ulher 
schools with only* minimal adjuslmenl. In ihe words of Kalhryn Bloom, 
Director of ihe Arls in Education Program of the Fund, "The objective is to 
make it possible for each young person to be in a position to decide for 
himself what role the arls are going to play in his or her life. With a full 
exposure to the arls in school, the graduate will be able to draw upon the 
arts for pleasure and for information on the range of possibilities for 
development open lo him as a human being.'' 

The Arls In General Educalion Project in University City, Missouri 
School District was the first of three major coniprehensive pilot projects 
given support by the JDR III Fund. The results obtained in this project 
provide an interesting body of data in a field in which projects and data 
have been few . They also have important implications for the development 
of projects in the arls in Michigan i,';hools. 

The goals.eslablished for the Ails In General Educalion Project prior to 
its start were: 

lo provide experiences in all the arls for all students at every level in the 
University City school system; 

lo permeate the general educalion program with arls concej^s in order 
lo improve the level of arls instruction; 

, lo develop instructional units to piovide a sequential arts learning 
experience for students; 

to develop general plans which might be used to implement similar 
projects in other systems; 
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to e.xpcriinuiit with a buhaxiural inudel as a basis for structuring an arts 
program; and 

to involve regular classruuui teachers in the process of curriculijm 
development. 

In the first three >ears of its existence the project did establish a support 
level for all of the* arts at the administrative level and fostered the 
awareness th.it the arts can be general education for all students rather than 
merely specialized education for onl> a few students. But even though one 
of the primar> puq^oses of the project was the development of the arts as a 
component of general education, participation in elective arts courses also 
expandc>cl over the first three >ears of the project. In the third year of the 
project, 51.4 percent of the students elected to take some visual arts 
mstruction, 3317 percent some music instruction, 4.8 percent some dance 
uistruction, and 3.8 percent some drama instruction at the senior high jevel 
Before the project there was no drama program in University City schools 
and dance was taught onK as part of physical education classes The results 
also show the in\ol\ement of 45 percent of the elementary school students 
' m arts activities be>ond the scope of the existing elementary art and music 
programs. 

Despite a crowded elementary clay and the pressure to teach other 
subject areas, almost half of the teachers in the project found more time to 
teach the arts. The arts were also successfull> integrated into classes in 
other subject areas. A total of 14 of the instructional units that were 
conceived during the project survived testing and revision and were 
absorbed into the curriculum of the University City schools. Two of these 
could be disseminated outside the Universit> City system. The others 
provide examples of using teacher resources in the arts for v arious levels of 
instruction. 

ARTS EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN 

The JDR III Fund is mentioned at the outset of these reco/nmendations 
because of the Committee's general agreement with the conclusions of Mr 
Rockefeller himself that we do need to expose ALL of the children in our 
schools to ALL of the arts, and that we need to do so in a way that enriches 
the general curriculum rather than reinforces the segregation of the arts 
from other subjects. Furthermore, the Committee recognizes that the work 
of the JDR III Fund in its Arts In General Education Project in l^niversity 
City and in its other projects represent the most systematic approach 
probably ever taken to devise methodology and provide evidential 
justification for having more arts in the schools and having them considered 
as an essential element of the very substance of a quality education. 

Another reason for presenting this briefest of introductions to the Fund s 
work in the area of arts education is that the Committee has enjoyed 
preliminary contact with the Fund and is, hoping to enlist the advice and/or 
assistance of the Fund in exploring effective methods for making the arts a 
part of general education in Michigan schools. State departments of 
Ldueation in two other states have alread> made commitments to this idea, 
and several others are exploring the possibility of establishing similar 
priorities. This Committee l)elieves that it is time for the Michigan State 
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Board of Educaliun to begin aclivcl) exploring the deMrabilil\ of such a 
priority for Michigan schools, and recoil nnends that the experience of the 
JDR 111 Fund be drawn upon as one sour.e for developing an approach to ^ 
arts education that will trul> bring all the arts within the reach of all the 
children. 

This Coinniittee believ es that the goal of arts education in Michigan's 
elemental), middle, and secundar> schools should be the exposure of all 
children to all the arts and that the arts should be a part of genera! 
eciucation. The Counnittee further believes that because of the educational 
benefits to accrue to both the arts and other subjects, the arts should be 
integrated into the educational substance of other subjects. Our education 
system, in this new period of concern for the quality of life, must provide 
each child with the basic knowledge needed to make critical choices in 
matters that are most concerned with the quality of the world— the arts and 
aesthetics. The ultimate purpose of arts education in our public schools 
should be for all children to know the arts as one manifestation of the total 
intellectual concerns of people, and not as an esoteric concern for only a 
small minority. 

Preliminary steps for studying the role that the arts should play in public 
school education in the state are already being undertaken. Twenty -five 
thousand dollars has been appropriated by the Legislature for a conference 
on the art5 in education which is to take place during the spring of the 1974- 
75 school year. The conference will be for district school board members, 
school 5uperintendents, and other education administrators and vv ill deal 
with the development of a statewide plan to integrate the arts into general 
education programs in Michigan. Another conference, sponsored by the 
State Board of Education, was held during the fall of the 1974-75 school 
year for State arts jeducators. ^ y 

Even though long-range planning, program,^ development, and 
methodological considerations should be the result of concerted effort and'^ 
study by a number of organizations (including the proposed State 
conferences on arts education and perhaps the JDR III Fund), the 
Committee is preparejJ tu offer several recommendations for policies and 
methodology, based on our survey findings. It is hoped that these 
recommendations will be of assistance to any party involved in improving 
the quality of arts education /in Michigan's schools. 



The Teacher: The Vital Link ' " 

There ^are several critical elements involved in the establishment of a 
St Uevvide/ commitment to a policy of all the arts for all the children Among 
these ary the State Board of Education and its local counterparts, the State 
Legislature, administrators of individual schools, people in the communities 
and most important of all, teachers. All of these have a role to play in 
helping to make the arts a meaningful part of the general education of 
Michigan's young people. 

Teachers have the must direct contact with and influence on students. 
Tlie final responsibility for applying administrative policies also rests with 
individual teachers, even though in the face of complete willingness by a 
teacher to carry out a policy the application of it will only be as good as the 
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teaclierV training and ability. Because of these factors the proper 
preparation of teachers is a priuiar) conceni of th,5 Connnittee. 

Michigan s elementary, intermediate, and, ^ecundary schools suffer in 
many mstances fruui a lack uf ijualified tcachinp specialists in the arts. The 
reason for thi^ .shortage is mA primarily that there are not enough arts 
specialists, but rather that schools are simply not engaging them in 
sufficient numbers. The rea.suns for this are clear frum our survey, the arts 
are often nut cunsidcrtu to be as equally important as oth. major academic 
areas^^and very often receive a lower priority in fiscal support. 

New attitudes accompanied by new policies are necessary to remedy 
the pioblem of obtuming enough ijualified artb teachers and of integrating 
even minupal arts related materials into nunarts classes. One very real 
possibility of .jj»suring at least an appearance dequate arti education is 
for the State Board of Education to require 1a. certain number cf hours 
be spent in all schools on arts education, and that each class be 
administered by qualified arts specialists only, 

Thib Committee rejects this idea. The curricular autonomy of local 
schools is a principle of lung standing in this State. To violate it would be 
unwise, if only because it would probably be ineffective, fn practice, the 
ahenation vvhi^h could result from this challenging of district control might 
result m arts prugrai^is that are deliberately minimal, and could cause the 
luvvermg of programs tliat are now uf high qual Statewide education 
puhcies, such as the mandtitiun ui arts curriculum, are implemented on the 
inc^ividual school level. It would be very difficult to insure any but the most 
superficial compliance with this or any statewide policy without the 
voluntary support of all local units. 

A much better way to achieve the condition of all the arts for all the 
children is, in p..rt, to persuade schools of the desirability of increasing the 
number of arts classes they offer and the number of specialists they 
employ. This ubjective requires initially thai the State Board of Education 
jlevate the status of the arts in education. A statewide program to improve 
arts education has little clianct of success without the active and visable 
support of the State Board. In Common Goals of Michigan Educatiotiy the 
State Board does ii-clude adequate arts education among its priorities, but 
in pa.*^* ..ears the arts have certainly not appeared to have any but a low 
priorit>. * * ^ 

A change in attitude tuwaru greater support for;the arts seems to have 
been occurring in recent years. This changing attitude suggests for the near 
future the possibility of a Board emerging with a Commitment to making 
the arts a part of general education, a commitment t^iat can be emulated by 
local .school boards arv/Und the State. Three years ago the State Board took 
on a Coordinator fmAlusic and Art, the first Boar(i person c. ii. rned vvitlf 
the u.. since the^SOs. About the same time the Bjbard began lu develop a 
means for statewide assessment of school prcjgrams in a variety of 
aQademic areas. Included in. this project was the writing of suggested 
uunnn.iiui ucrformance ubjewives for elementary , and secondary progriims 
in the visual art^. The pciforniance goals are not' however, being used for 
the assessment of visual arts programs, such assessment is currently done 
only for reading and math programs. T Tormanco objectives developed by 
the State board in coopeiation vv ith art. . ^lucato^s could provide individual 
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sv^liuulb and distriLts with a Lrilcria fur a5sesi,iug tlicir v\\n arts prggrains. 
The Board i>huuld uiidtrlakc lu pruv ide llii.s hen ice to luuil schuul districts 
and schools for all of the arts. NIany schools have had no program at all in 
sonic of the arts, antl would benefit b> knowledge of what an adequate 
program might consist. 

For the 1974-75 school year :';e State Board has designated that Federal 
ESEA Title III monies be used to support fi\e arts-related projects in 
Michigan. These projects, all of which are under the auspice^s of Michigan 
schools, are: 

Teaching Learning Coninuniities (Ann .\rbor) in which emphasis w ill be 
placed on art e.xpericnces as a n,eans of fostering creative self- 
expression, constructive exploration, and problem- solv ing skills, is 
funded for $132,482. 
' Creative Music. Project (^^irniingham) which is designed to increase and 
extend sensitivit> and awareness of musical essence through perfor- 
ming, listening to, and creating aural visual productions, is funded for 
^ $24,367. " 

Early Education in Fine Arts and Communications Skills (Detroit) is 
designed to develop the skills of creative, constructive, and critical 
thinking and is funded for $203,839. ^ 
Creative Arts. Meaningful Experiences and Opportunities (Livonia) 
provides Tor creative artists to be in schools working with youngsters to 
stimulate creative activity in the visual and performing arts and in 
writing and music, and is funded for $121,299. 

Developmental Center for Alternative Teacher Strategies in the Arts 
and Humanities (Oak Park) consists of creating a center that vvill draw 
together master teachers from local schools, school districts, colleges 
and universities, and the arts fields to formulate strategies for teaching 
the arts and humanities, and is funded for $92,950. 
The creation of the postion of Coordinator for Music and Art by the 
State Board of Education and its direction of Federal Title III moni(?s to 
arts-related projects for 1974-75 are hopeful signs. State Board of Education 
and Title III personnel indicate, however, that these do not necessarily 
imply a new Lontinuing policy of support for the arts in education. \ew% 
Title III projects, for instance, are established each year f' ' three year 
periods with new monies distributed to states by ESEA. Invesi nent in arts- 
related piojects tins year is no guaiantee that the State Board w ill fund any 
such projects, in subsequent years nor is there any guarantee that the 
projects for 1974-75 will continue beyond their initial three-year period Dr 
Gene Paslov, past Director of Title III in Michigan, says that fully a third of 
Title III projects in the past have been discontinued entirely after their 
initial period, and that the rest have been continued but usually with less 
funding. 

Wlien Title III funding expires if is up to the sponsoring school districts 
provfdc funds to coJinue the project. A greater vyillingness by local 
districts to continue the 197,4-75 arts-relatecLprojects, if they are found to be 
effective, and the continuation of future arts-related projects could well be 
another benefit of more pronounced support by the State Board. One initial 
way in which the State Board can cremate the necessary atmosphere is by 
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reflecting gr^Mtej tuiiccrn fur Uit arlh in education in its staff The Board 
can show more visable support for arts in education and pursue a 
continuing direct involvement in arts education b> requesting the State 
Department of, Educati')^ to immediatel> appoint specialists for the 
mdividual arts, following in the near future with the appointment of a Fine 
Arts Coordinator. The present system of having one 'coordinator for music 
and art resuies in neither of those areas receiving adequate attention, and in 
the other arts be \g substantially exdaded from the Board's attention, A 
coordinator for all of the arts would give the Board information arid 
assistance in foriiuilating policies that would affect arts education in 
generah while specialists could give the Board information ori the 
requirements fur .each art in the schools and give assistance to schools and 
school districts in developing progrr^ms. 

In addition to the elevation of. the status of the arts throuff*^ the State 
hid A of' Education, the Legisla are shoiild seek to provide ^entive to 
schools for continuing and dissen.inating any arts-related Titi or Title I 
projects which might be established, for creating new programs and for the 
hiring of ii.iore arts specialists. \b a beginning step in achieving this the 
Committee recommends that a special fund be created as part of future 
education appropriation bills to provide matching funds to local school 
xlistncts for the hirinfg of qualified arts specialists Guidelines for qualifica- 
tion as.arl arts specialist and verification that arts specialists are being used 
to give full-time ans instruction should be the responsibiHty of the State 
JJoard of Education. Financial assistance should alw be made available by 
the Legislature in the form of matching grants to school districts, for the 
> pun>ose of continuing Title III or Title I projects beyond their Federally 
fu;Kl^d period and for disseminating successful projects to other districts 
The goal of integrating the arts into the teaching of other sub "Cts 
necessitates that general requirements for teacher education include a 
minimuiu \imount of arts training. The State Board of Education currently 
requi?/3s no arts training for teacher certification. Requirements for the arts 
training of teachers are made by individual colleges of education in 
keeping w^th North Central Accreditation standards and offer only minimum 
hour requirements. This Committee believes that the preparation of 
elementary classroom teachers should include a minimum of arts training 
and that leaving the requirements for a'rts training to individual schools of 
education allows too great a chance for wide inconsistency in the ability of 
ciasstOoiu teaclier.s to introduce even a minimal amount of arts avvarenes'; 
into V)iher subjects. In fact this has resulted in requireinenfs that are 
ineffectiv'e in providing teachers with even this abiHty. The Committee 
, tli^xefore s^tioiigly recommends that State requirements for teacher cer- 
* tification be amended to include, regardless of the requirements of 
uidivkllial schools of education, at least a one semester general arts class or 
a* class in aestlietics and one semester of class, work in methods for 
integrating the arts into other subject areas. 

In the Interest of keeping new teachers aware of the place of the arts in 
general education of new arts-related materials and teaching methods, and 
to provide arid training to teachers who have had none at all, it is 
recommended that the State Board of Education initiate requirement for 
all school d'l^^ticts tv> arrange fo: all of their teachers to attend some sort of 
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workshop or inserv ice training in arts cclucalion for no less than eight hours 
each school >ear. The Lc-gislakire should provide matching funds to local 
districts to meet the cost of teacher in-service training, including continuing 
training in the arts. Such a method of funding would encourage local 
districts to utilize community resources (college and university arts 
faculties, comnuinit) arts councils, locaj artists and educators, etc) for 
organizing and staffing such woiiKj>hups or training sessions in order to hold 
down their share of the dusts. At the same time .local districts would be 
rewarded proportionate!) for greater financial support of teacher in-service 
training programs and thus provide incentive for increased support 

CorainuiVity Irivolvenient ' 

Utilizing the services of local artists and arts councils to help staff and 
organize arts education workshops for teachers could be the beginning of a 
pattern of coiiUiiunit) involvement in artb education in the public schools 
that .should be actively encouraged b> the State Board of Education, the 
Michigan Council fur the Arts, and similar arts organizations. As we shall 
see 111 die colleges and universities section of this report, the arts programs 
oJ the state s institutions of higher education are characterized by a policy 
of "outreach," of extending those programs and their benefits to the 
coniiiiunity. The coimnunity can and should return this service by offering 
a , reciprocal service to another segment of that establishment: The 
ecological nature of^^Jie arts chain once again shows through. 

The concept of having .trtists in the schools has enjoyed a good deal of 
respect and even a bit of financial support in recent years. The concept is 
an excellent one involving humanism (by showing the student that real 
people are behind the arts), the integration of rea^ Hfe situations into the 
classroom (by showing how things one leanis about in the classroom are 
donQy and perhaps what they can be used for) and the jjiving to students of 
a fresh perspective' or insight into arts theories or techniques from an 

outside authority. a i r ■ - u 

Well-known professional artists have often been used for artist-in-the- 
schools programs in the past, but frequently they have not been able to 
service a large percentage of ihe schools in the state or even within a 
district and have not been able to service any school on a repeated basis 
because of the demar\ds on their time or on the budgets of the schools. The 
value of having an artist-in-the-schools programs, however, need not 
necessarily be foregone by schools w ith even the most limited budgets. A 
number of colleges and universities are now sending arts faculty members 
into community schools. This expansion of the college into the community 
has potential for growth and tremendous benefit for public schools 
. Anything from workshops for school children or teachers conducted by 
college arts faculties to concerts and plays performed by college arts 
students is possible. It remains, though, for local schools districts to 
encourage the arts departments of nearby colleges or universities to 
promote faculty and student participation in such programs. 

If there are no colleges in a community, and even if there are, local 
artists can be called upon to lend their talents (at what should piove to be a 
reduced cost or even no cost to a school or school district) in order to 
present school children with examples of artists at work and art in the 



making. A bcneh uf \iMts and deiiiunstraliuns b> local practitioners in a 
number of artj> would provide an effective ineil.od of bringing the arts to 
the attention of students and of giving them an opportunit> to learn about 
and appreciate the arts. Local arts councils could be used to recruit local 
artists, and school districts could offer short orientation sessions for artists 
tu inlruduce them to the purpuses and methuds of pr^'senting their art to 
school children. Thtre are other \\a>s, too, in which local artists can be 
e mployed o put more and more meaningful examples of the arts into 
public schools. The number of different v\a>s is limited only by the 
imaginations of schuols administrators, teachers, students, parents, and the 
artists themselves. 

The Legislature should provide incentive funding to schools under 
future education appropriation bills to encourage and allow schools the 
frequent use of local people in the arts in addition to current programs 
eniplu'>ing well-known professional artists. The Michigan Council for the 
Arts, the State Board of Education and their local counterparts should take 
a position of leadership in organising the involvement of local artists in 
.schuols. They should encourage a policy of utilizing community resources 
fur eiiibellishmg general arts education in public schools, and Miey should 
develop models for the administration of such program:) and orientation 
sessions for community artists. The MCA in particular already disburses 
fimds to professional artists and arts organizations to provide supportive 
education in "the schools. The MCA should expand the duties of its present 
panel (or develop a new panel made up of arts educators and represen- 
tatives of museums, performing arts groups, and other types of 
organi/'itions involved in supportive arts education) to include the 
development of guidelines for the most effective use of supportive arts 
education. Such guidelines could serve as a model for all supportive arts 
education in the state. Isolated arts experiences in the schools, even those 
resulting from perforniaiices and exhibits by fiaj professional artists, do not 
achieve the iiiaximuin effect unless they are integrated into the educational 
process with sufficient preparatory and follow-up sessions in the 
classrooms. The MCA panel could arrive at guidelines for supportive arts 
educaliun which wuuld guarantee that such presentations and programs 
would be of the greatest educational benefit. 



The School Environment 

In the past, schools have prided, themselves on their cold exteriors and 
austere interiors. The message they ^w ere supposed to convey presumably 
was "seriou:> things go on here." Interior decoration in many schools still 
consists of a portrait the President or some other dignitary as the sole 
break in a sea of h( opital green walls lined with lockers. What an 
environment in which to und<rtakc the potentially exciting task of learning, 
much less learning about the arts. 

The anaesthetic environment that has so often characterized our schools, 
perhaps because boards of education thought that too much environmental 
stimulation might distract the ^ludenl from proper educational concerns, 
has served to further segregate tlie arts from the balance of the school 
experience. Tlit arts apparently are to be contained within the bounds of 
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the art ruuni or audiluruini, and should not spill ov er into the ev<tyday 
school world. 

Tins Cummillee believes it to be of paramount importance that schools 
on all levels incorpuralc the arts into both the intellectual and perceptual 
environments of (heir students. The \\a>s of joining the ^rts with the 
physical school environment are so numerous and obvious that the 
. Committee is amazed that mure steps have not been taken to do so on a 
massive scale. , 

The methods by which an aesthetic environment could be created 
within the schools of our state begin with the planning of school buildings 
Fortunately this is one area in which improvement is already underway 
Recent sqliuol coiistruction has exhibited more visual engagement and 
architectural character, and buildings are being given more individual 
, personality. One can now tell one school from another by more than just 
the school colors, but works of art, both large and small, are still far too 
few. As previously suggested in this report, the visual arts should be a 
prune consideration in the planning of all new public buildings, especially 
school buildings. 

Once a school is built and in operation it is filled with the potential 
means for creating and maintaining an aes*^hetic environment —its students 
In the past student arts activities have been carefully segregated from the 
rest of the educational experience. School plays were held once a year in 
the auditorium, concerts were given the weeks before Christmas ancj Easter 
at night, in the auditorium, and visual arts activities were limited to class 
lime in the art room. How many potential artists and arts lovers have been 
stifled by the careful relegation of arts activities to rigidly controlled 
sitMations? 

One excellent solution to the problem of providing *he school 
environyjent with an aesthetic atmosphere also gives students a creative 
outlet. Displaying student art throughout the school irakes it a more 
pleasant place to be, provides students with art with which they can readily 
identify, and giv es an officially encouraging response tc adent creativity 
Student art should line the walls of school corridor., as a part of the 
everyday school environment. 

What better way to create pride in one's school and an interest in 
keeping it physically intact and beautiful? Student artists from arts classes 
as well as "freelancers" have in this way a continual means of displaying 
their artistic acconiplishments and reaching an audience Virtually every 
school has a trophy case in which to display symbols of the athletic 
accomplishments of past students. Why not also have areas for displaying 
symbols of the creative accomplishment of present students? 

Works by local artists could also be added to a schools "collection." 
fhere is no reason why each school cannot be the focus of the arts for the 
community. Any school could become a veritable gallery for the display 
and viewing of conrnmnity and student art In the same way that students 
go on field trips to art museumj; to see the work of the great artists of the 
past, the community outside the school should be invited inside to see the 
work of the potentially fine artists of tomorrow. 

In addition to the kinds of art that can be put on static display , examples 
of other more fluid arts should be welcome in the schools as well. Forum? 
for student writers, musicians, theatrical performers, and dancers should be 
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made available. Sludciil taUiit bliuuld nut bt limited lu die furinal of an^ 
annual talent bhow. After ichool euneerti, cuiynnniit) musicians and 
dancers in a variet> of musical and d^tnce styles, after-schuol jam sessions, 
poetr) readuigb, and a student press for publishing ihurt stories afid other 
literary efforts can contribute to a \ ibrant, self perpetuating, aesthetic 
en\ironiiient. Every student, not tu mention faculty members, will benefi- 
from a continual e.xposure to artists and their works. Certain students will 
.benefit even mure from having an outlet for their creativity. .As both 
conbumers and contributori, the coimiaunty will benefit from what could 
become arts cmters for coininunity participation. This is also at last a 
partial sohition for school buildings sitting unused half of the time. 

These have been a few of the ideas that this Committee has found to 
improve, arts education m the itate. The readiness with which these ideas 
presented theiUieKes suggeiti that they could be e.iiily realized through a 
concentrated effort by various arts groups and State agencies. The 
forlhcoiiiiiig confcTericei on arts education cuuld well be the next big step 
in diis direction, and liwssible assistance from the jDR Illrd Fund could 
litlp to iysteiiiati/.t the cffi)rt. Whatever organization, iudi\idual or agenc> 
seeks t4) e'xplun the area uf arts education in the future is iiiv ited to use the 
idc^as set forth in this section of this report as a point of departure. 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



INTRODUCTION 

Colleges and univerbitieb ha\e historical!) pla>ed an extremely impor- 
tant role in the btud\, de\elopinent, creation, performance, and dissemina- 
tion of the arts, and the> continue to do so toda> . Most are intimately 
connected with every link in the arts chain. They provide creative i^nd 
performing artists with a means of continuing their art and with a forum for 
innovative ideas. In the process students recei\ e authoritative instruction in 
the arts, and sometimes virtual apprenticeship to practicing artists rather 
than more "textbook" education. 

Arts instruction in Michigan colleges and universities furnishes arts 
majors and non-majors alike with both technical training in and theoretical 
and aesthetic insight into art of every description. Along the way students 
are offered the opportunity to function fully as artists by creatmg, 
exhibiting, or performing their own art or that of others for audiences 
Communities across the state are served well b> performances and exhibits 
by students, faculty, and guest artists, often at no cost. Muny schools 
sponsor performances by touring professional artists. In addition to these 
benefits, the schools afford the people of the community^ extensive 
educational benefits, either as regular or special students or as nieinbers of 
audiences learning by experiencing. No other institutions in the state offer 
the people such a complete spectrum of activities and experiences in the 
arts. 

X The Joint Legislative Committee on the Arts has undertaken separate 
surveys of Michigan's four-year colleges and universities, and the state's 
coinmunity colleges* to determine the extent and condition of their arts 
programs and the service they offer to students and communities The 
survey of four-vear colleges and univ ersities encompasses all but one of the 
stales four-year public schools. Western Michigan University officials 
declined to complete a questionnaire. The survey of four-year institutions 
alsQ includes over half of the private schools in the state v^^hich have 
autonomous arts programs. 



FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Serving the Students 

Arts majors in Michigan's fmir-year colleges and universities can prepare 
themselves for a variety of jobs and future careers. Arts majors and non- 
majors alike can develop artistic talents, expand their creativity; increase 
their awareness and appreciation for the world around them; learn the 
history, psychology, and philosophy of the arts and their relations to ethnic, 
national, and regional cultures, and learn how to teach and integrate them 
into education programs for eleintiitary and secondary school children and 
into the cultural life of the communities in which these students as 
graduates will eventually live. 
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Michigairs four year slHouIs offer euurses in music perfurinance in 
virluall) cver> instrument (iutluding the human vuiee), as sulo instruments 
and in any number of ensemble combinations. Classes m iiiuiic history, 
appreciatii n, philosophy, theory , arrangement, and composition are widely 
available. The entire range of visual arts i> taught in Michigan schools for 
practice and appreciation, including e\cn iuch specialties as bronze casting 
and smithing. Applied visual arts training can be had in graphic or 
environmental design, industrial or advertising design, architectural or 
package design, and fiiri.iture or product design. Crafts courses \u 
from jewelry making to ceramics and from printmakin^ to weaving are 
offered in many schools Training is available in alLpha^es of dance, and a 
variety of media (including radio, television, photography, and cin- 
einatography). Classes in every aspect of the theatre (its history and its 
appreciation) are part of the curricula of most schools. Students can 
develop skills in poetry i fiction writing, and journalistic communication, or 
learn about the history, philosophy, or appreciation of the literary arts. 
Preparation for teaching the arts at all l<*\els is offered, as are classes in 
aesthetics such as the. arts and cultures of various historical periods, the 
philosophy of art, and its physical and psy chological components. 

Survey statistics clearly show that the arts are a significant part of the 
programs in the Michigan's public four-year scho(;ls, and even more so in 
private schools. Twenty^five percent of the.students in public colleges are 
enrolled in arts classes each semester or term. Translated into an 
approximate full time student equivalenl* this represents eight percent of 
the full tinie student population. A full-time equivalent of eight percent of 
the faculties of public schools teach arts courses. The student-faculty ratio 
in arts classes is roughly identical to that for all classes, one faculty member 
for every fifteen students. 

Figures in the same categories for the private schools in pur survey 
indicate a sjn^'what greater eniph tsis on the arts. Thirty one percent of the 
students enrolled in Michigan's private four year colleges take arts courses 
each semester or term. Translated into a full time student equivalent this is 
appro.ximately 10 percent of the full-time student population. The student- 
faculty ratio of one faculty member for every eight students in artsciasse;. 
compares favorably with the one to sixteen ratio for all classes. 

The lower student-faculty ratio in arts classes in private schools is 
reflected proper tionately in the dollars per pupil spent for arts ^taff and 
material. One thousand three h^iidred four dollars per student were spent 
in private schools in 1973-74 compared to $755 per student in public 
schools. .\ total of appro.ximately $12,363,i5(^ (not including Western 
Michigan University) was allocated to faculty saLries in public college arts 



* Twenty five (jcrccut of public and 31 percent uf private college students take 
arts classes, hut they also take uther classes. .\ full tunc student takes an average uf 
fuiir classes per semester ur term, .\un-arts utajurs taking arts classes prubably take 
one, and arts nidjurs twt>. .\ppro.\unatcly une-third uf the class loads uf both 
cunibined arc arts classes. Twenty five percent and 31 percent reduced by two- 
thirds tu be equivalent to students ,aking full tiiiit class loads in the arts equal 8 
percent and 10 percei.t r^apcctivcly . These statistics can iiuvv be used (ot cuiiiputirig 
overall student h^uUy ratios. 
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deparlmenls in 1973-74, for a total of 1050 full-time equivalent faculty 
members with an average salar> of $11,774. The private schools in our 
survey spent an average of $10,570 for each of 170 full-time equivalent 
faculty members. ' 

Increa,sing importance is being assigned in Michigan colleges to the 
producing of rather than iust the learning about art. Many studio or 
workshop classes are now available to increase the proficiency in the 
students production of fine and commercial arts. Nearly ever>' school in 
the surveC voh.inteered that studio vlasses of some kind are among the most 
effective 'components of their arts programs. Coupled with the range of 
course offerings in the aesthetic and historical backgrounds of the ^s, 
these classes give students the ability and opportunity to use the arts as 
either ends in diemselves or means to many other ends. 

More arts classes, including studio classes, are being opened to non-arts 
majors. Some schools (like Northern Michigan University) have opened all 
of their non-studio arts classes to all students and the\r studio classes to 
anyone sufficientl) proficient in technique. Ferris State College has a plan 
under which aii> student may take any arts class on a nbn-credit activity 
basis because ''many students stek outlets in the creative and perfoririing 
arts just for the sheer satisfaction derived and ... aVe developing a hte-style 
wliich hopefully will carry forUi beyond their ddys at Ferris." 

The opening of more arts classes to non-arts nliajors is indicative of the 
attitude of "outreach'' diat nov% characterizes mahy Michigan college and 
universitv arts departments. This attitude rec9gnii:es that the arts can be a 
rewarding and fulfilling part of anyone's life, and) not just the arts major s 
lliis open philosophy will hopefully create college graduates who are more 
sensitive in general to the quality of. life and will use quality and beauty as 
discrimmatmg factors in decisions affecting their lives and the lives ot 
ortiers. 

This populis?Spproach to arts education will also produce evergrowing 
numbers of people who are capable of understanding and enjoying 
individual art forms and will seek them out. Colleges and universities are 
not only a primary source of artists, but are also respomible for the genesis 
of many new audiences. Open arts programs will initiate also a much 
greater practicing of art m Michigan communities, increased participation 
m creative writing and craftsmanship, community theatres, music groups, 
and other orgaiii/.ations of practicing artists. This will in turn brmg the arts 
even ciOScr to the community, further enhance the quality of hie in 
Michigan, and recruit yet more audiences. 



Serving the Community 

The outreach of Michigan's college arts departments hardly stops with 
nibre course offerings for nonarts majors. Numerous other innovative 
programs are in progress right now or are being contemplated for the 
futua*. Arts groups representing Michigan colleges and universities have 
prcsoted their art in schools, churclu^, prisons, community centers, around 
the State, the country, and in a few cases around the world. They have 
perfornieid on television, on radio, and on records. 
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A special cnipliaMs has been placed in nian> schools on the conununica- 
tion of the .irts to children. Man> offer children's theatre and; concerts. 
Some go into comnumit) schools for special performances or ^vorksliops 
with elenientar) and secondar> students. L'niversit) of Michigan architec- 
ture students are even responsible for helping to design pla> ground 
equipment for use in communit) da>-care centers. Competitions are 
sponsored b> a number of schools for voung artists and w:riters, and 
suunner workshop sessions are held for high school students in several of 
the arts. 

As further evidence of the spirit of sharing which characterizes nian> 
Michigan. schools, architecture students working with local business people 
plan improvements in the appearance of downtovvn business (jlistricts and 
undertake e.\tensivc historical surve>s of communit) buildings. Evening 
arts classes offered b> a number of schools are open to all meiVibers of the 
coiiiinunu). Pubhc lectures conducted b> e.xperts in a variet) of .uts fields 
arc sponsored b> some schools. College-sponsored art exhibits feature the 
work of coimruiiit) artists. Art exhibits and performances combine the 
talents of sl^idciit and coimnunit) .irtists. Notable in this las.t category is 
Ferris State College which invites communit) participation jin its Choral 
Union, Festival Chorus, College-Coiniiuinit) Summer B.md,, .in^l its FSC 
Summer Theatre. Colleges .irc also involved in the production of local 
radio tUid telev ision programs, and one ev en helped start ^a communit) 
radio pri^ject for neighborhood news and entertainment. Thq L'niversit) of 
Michigan has, in addition to its other programs in the arts, a special 
Department of Cultural Activities which provides consultative services to 
communit) or citi/.ciis groups that want to establish small ihuseuins or art 
centers or produce arts festivals or street fairs. The di*partinent also 
coordinates the schedule of summer arts festivals throughout the State. 

'Hie most extensive and visible component of the outreach of Nlichigan 
colleges is their series of public performances and exhibits. These 
programs, from those b) students to those b) performers who have 
received recognition as the best in their fields, serve both communit) .xnd 
students in tv\u vva):^. The) are educational because experience is surel) the 
best t.eacher in the arts, the) arc entertaining, and enjo)able, and aesthetic 
experiences at best. j 

The public, performance programs wf Michigan's colleges and univer- 
sities offer without doubt the gre.itest return for each tax dollar. In many 
.ireas of the State a college represents the only place for the community to 
experience high quality arts. M.uiy areas would be left virtually without 
professional performances if not for college performance programs. In 
some parts of the State, colleges are ahiiost solely responsible for keeping 
interest and participation in the arts alive. They have do^e this by offering 
programs of vOiich, for public sv.hools, an average of 73 percent are^ree 
ttiid, for private schools, 89 percent are offered without ^h.irge. There is no 
question that college and university sponsored program^ in the arts possess 
the greatest entertainment and cultural value in the State today. 

The States .our year institutions presented their arts programs to a 
combined total of 1,070,821 patrons in 1972-73. The private schools 
included in the survey (approximately half of the total that might be 
expected to have arts departments) reached an audience of another 156,675 



palrqiis. An average of 89,236 patrons were aduiilled b> each public 
school, and 15,667 by each prKale school. The numbers of patrons would 
unquestionably increase significantly if public awareness were augmented 
Public colleges admitted 726,626 patrons at no cost in 1972-73, an 
average of 60,602 per sctiool. Three hundred forty -four thousand one 
hundred and ninet> five paid admissions were accumulated an average of 
28,634. Private schools averaged 8,700 free admissions and 1 000 paid. Tfie 
totals^ here are for college and universit> -sponsored, student and faculty 
performances only, although these sometimes include guest professionals 
performing with student groups. The admission totals in this section do not 
include those for sports, rock concerts, commercial films offered by 
student organizations, or other "popular entertainment" offered b> the 
schools or organizations within them. The> also do not include large- 
drawing attractions such as university lecture-concert series. The inclusior 
of these would raise the totals substantially. 

The variety of performances and exhibits offered by Michigari\s four 
yeai schools have guaranteed that no one is ever too far distant from any 
kind of arts performance. Student and facult> exhibits were held in all of 
the visual arts including sculpture, print making, photography, ethnic art, 
and' environmental art, as well as in the entire range of crafts. Music 
performances were given by bands, orchestras, chamber ensembles, and 
solo recitalists in all iforms of ^classical" music, opera, ethnic music, jazz, 
barbershop singing, ele^^tronic music, and music from all histoiical periods 
Theatre departments presented drama, corned), musicals, children's 
theatre, experimental theatre and mime, while dance departments offered 
performances and lecture-demonstrations in ballet, modern dance, and 
ethnic, and folk dance. Poetry readings and a variety of creative writing 
symposia were sponsored by many schools, and architecture lectures by a 
few. School-produced radio and television programs (not included in the 
audience totals) were presented on college-operated, public, and commer 
cial radio and television stations, while film festivals offered classics and 
original works by student, faculty, and other film makers.' In addition to 
these, college and university lecture-concert series presented numerous 
professional performers. 

Aside from the. value of these performance programs for audience 
members, they have special value for the students who participate in them 
Tliey provide students, and especially, those who intend to become 
professionals in the arts, the opportunity to.wo^k under actual performance 
conditions before a real audience. In some cases (e.g. children's theatre and 
concerts), they also give students arts education challenging problems in 
using the arts for educational purposes. They give student and faculty 
performers, as v\ell as the rest of the student body and faculty, a chance to 
become aware of a wide variety of artistic and aesthetic experiences, so 
that they may freely experiment and develop their tastes upon a well- 
informed base. In some instances they also supply creative artists within the 
university their only chance for performing or exhibiting their w jrks under 
first-class conditions. 

In these and other ways the four-year colleges and universities serve the 
community through far more than just on-campus education. The colleges 
represent the greatest gatherings of ofessionals in the arts. These artists 
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and arts program adTiiinistralurs lia\e used llieir lalunls under college and 
universit> auspices to bring the arts to students and the connnunit> This 
Connnittee recogrii/,es the collegei> and universities of the State as the 
centers of the arts and coninicnds them on their efforts to increase public 
awareness, appreciation, and participation in the arts. For these reasons, the 
Committee recommends that close attention be gi\en b> the Legislature to 
funding colleges and uni\ersities for their arts programs. Ever> effort 
shoufd be made to recogni/e the efficient and creati\e work done b> our 
mstitutions of bighu education in fulfilling their obligations to arts students, 
students in general, and the conununit) at large, b> supporting the arts 
programs of these schools. 

The process of producing and maintaining programs for public \iew ing, 
as well as innovative educational progiains for students, is an expensive 
proposition for Michigan'^ colleges and universities. Jo maintain a high 
level of programs atlditional costs are incurred in administratijn, faculty, 
equipment, space, production, and fees for guest artists. Thei.e costs are in 
many wa>s similar in kind to those undertaken b> conmiunity arts 
organi/ii^ions, and some of the same methods that community arts 
organizations use might be employed. The Michigan Council for the Arts, 
as one mutual source of assistance, has considered grant requests for these 
schools in the past. It should continue to give them an equal chance at 
receivmg grant assistance based on the merit of their programs. The budget 
for the MCA should reflect Legislative awareness that the Council is 
partially underwriting college arts' programs. 

Unfortunately, with the exception of the granting of unHmited funding, 
there is no single solution that can be offered by any agency (government 
or otherwise) to meet all the needs of college arts programs. The 
suggestions made by the arts departments of the colleges in our survey for 
additions to their program^ vvert> for the most part clearly detailed and 
specifically need-oriented, the additions they would like to make arise from 
readily observable needs and the conditions they would like to remedy 
have been around at least long enough for the departments to have arrived 
at what seem to be carefully thought out and often creative^solutions. 

The alleviation of these problem* will require different remedies in 
different dosages for each of the schools. Additional performance facilities 
are a must for the success of some endeavors, including the full success of 
sonie long-standing programs, but other schools indicate that ample 
facilities are available if only faculty towld be hired. The needs of 
Michigan's college arts departments do fall into several broad categories. In 
different degrees and combinations, lack of administrative and teaching 
staff, space and other facilities, equipment, library holdings, and of course 
funds have generally plagued schools. 

No blanket s^ lution is easily available for the problems these schools 
face. The needs of each institution and the meril. of its programs will have 
to . i assessed individually. Colleges and universities, like many community 
arts organizations, earn or generate from contributions a significant part of 
their regular income. Arts departments especially have the potential for 
earning some of their income. Through arts presentations Michigan's public 
four-year colleges and universities (with the exception of Western Michigan 
University) produced a total earned income of $193,113 in 1972-73. The 
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bulk of this v\as fruin llitMtre purfurinancei>, so the total ».oiild be increased 
meaningfully by chargi.ig admission for more performances in other 
categories. This would bt done at the high cost of eliminating some of the 
public from performances, which represent one of the greatest public 
benefits of the colleges and universities in the State. This Committee 
believes that this is far too great a.price to pay for minor relief to the Stated 
funding of schools. 

The ability and willingness of schools to seek out nonstate financial 
support can l#seen in plans for a badly needed performing arts center at 
Michigan State University Through its own considerable efforts MSU will 
raise about two-thirds of the cost of the center from private sources The 
Committee recommends such eiforcs as soliciting funds from nonstate 
sources be looked upon as a demonstration of sincere belief in the quality 
and the necessity of a project, and should be fa\orably considered in rny 
allocation. Colleges and universities and their arts departments should not 
be penalized for their efforts to raise funds from nonstate sources for arts- 
related projects. 

Increased support .ind contributions might bt^ expected to accrue from 
a greater visibility in college arts progiams. As it is, except for the lecuture- 
concert series offerings, college arts presentations are very poorly publiciz- 
ed. Programs are there for the entire public almost, every night of 'the 
school year, but only a small number of people are aware of them liet alone 
persuaded of the value in attending. Private and corporate contributions in 
support of specific programs or series would surely increase if they were 
more widely known and demonstrably * successful" in terms ^{ serv hig 
larger audiences. School performances given to miniscule audiences are a 
waste of a \aluable resource. The Committee believes that public college 
and university departments that offer performances and exhibits that are 
open to the public should make greater efforts to stimulate public 
awareness. The funds allocated to Michigan's colleges and universities 
should reflect a serious legislati\e conceni for giving them the financial 
capability and the mandate for making the benefits of college arts 
programs available to a wider public. The majority of schools in our survey 
indicated a desire to serve a large audience but also expressed an inability 
to do so without increased support from the Legislature. Only one 
respondent to the questionnaire expressed an unwillingness to consider 
public. performances and audience building as necessary parts of a college 
arts program. 

On the whole, suggestions for futare programs (in the event funding, 
equipment, personnel, and space are available) included a ^significant 
recognition of comnmnity arts needs and a variety of p!a^s to fill them 
Several schools expressed a desire to increase their contact with public 
elementary and secondary schools by presenting children's concerts, 
speciah/.ed workshops, etc. Also proposed were the institution of children's 
and teens~thLi4itre^cQinpaniaSu...cable television systems for campus and 
surrounding conmiunities, andwlaer uruperation with community people 
interested in the arts. Ideas for sharing tlic arts in Michigan also included 
touring student and/'or faculty performing grouijs in children's theatre. 




luuiiths tu <KCuinodatr tht* tuuri.st trade, and increased circulation 
throughout ^the State of art exhibits by instate artists. 

Proposals fpr develui)ment and expansion tof existing prugraiiis (for 
example, additional studio courses, more courses for nonarts 'majors, the 
in(.lusion of summer s^essions, coursers in the hi^tor> and de\elopment of ^ 
black and other ethnic iuusic and theatre, corubiriecl majors in business and 
the arts to prepare students for manageuients uf arts councils, orchestras, 
and museums, the addition uf masters prograins, expanded extension 
classes for the general public, more artists in residencies, and \isitinB* 
professorships) are complemented b> ideas for unicfue, pace-setting 
orourains that would benefit students, the arts, and coiiimunities, and put 
Micnigan colleges in a position of leadership in arjis education and 
community >:§ervice in this country. Among thes6 are ideas for: 

Para-professio^l dance companies which would serve the pre* 
professional dance sfujdent in the same \\a> that student orchestras and 
theatre companies ser\e music and threatre students. Such collegiate 
'.companies might alAU use talent from the communit) and could pro\ide 
the^cominunif) with regular dance pe/formances vof a high caliber. 

Apprentice programs allowing students to v\ujk with practicing artists 
of high abihty.. . . * ■ 

The establishment of a special program that would enable individual 
arts faculty jnembers to serve as artists-in^residence to various business 
and industrial firms in Michigan. Each selected faculty person would 
vvorKfor a limited period on a partrtime basis, and each participating 
corporation s financial coutribution, in exchange for the serv ice, vyould 
be ^ used by the department involved for student scholarships and 
additional educational activ ities. With the increasing interest in the arts 
expressed T)> major Anierican business and industrial coiporations the 
time is now oi)portune for such a program to be developed^ and 
chances are goocl to *make it profitabJe to both the businesses and the* 
college arts programs. 

Professional dance companies supported by the State to fill the need for 
dance throughout the State. Residency prograins using dance companies 
from out of the State are costly and have little carry-over value. Dance " 
companies supported b> the State would in the long run cost less, offer 
more frequent performances, provide companies with a vested interest 
in^.performing in the State, allow for follow-through, carry-over, and 
^ growth from year to year for the dance company, its programs, and the 
students it serves, and pi^jvide a place for developing dance performers 
rather than forcing them to go out of Michigan to pursue a professional 
career. 

A program to train artists as members of teams to attach com- 
munications and environmental design problems. 
< *' * " 

•SUMMARY ^ 

Michigan s four-year colleges and universities, both public and private, 
have the desire, the plans, and the experience to stimulate the State ^ith 
hundreds of prograins in the arts, all with a capacity to improve the quality 
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of life in Michigan. \Vc are experiencing an interest by colleges in the 
condit'on and future of the communities that has never existed before. The 
arts 'programs of Michigan's institutions of higher education already 
represent a tremendous asset to the State. The suggestions for program 
expansion and innovation offered by the schools in this survey dearly show 
that a minimal increase in the State's investment in all our colleges and 
universiJties would reap enormous benefits. It is up to each legislator to 
inform him or herself of what those benefits would be, of how gr^t a 
value they would be to his or her constituents, and to let this knowledge 
lead to appropriate support. 
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.Community colleges 



* * ^ 
* 

qcmmuiiities across the count/)," wrote Dr. Stewart Marsh, (dean 
einefili^of Los Angeles N'allev College) in a recent issue of P.T.A., **two- 
> ear junior colleges <ire.flexing their muscles. The> upenl> flout fast-rising 
enrollments, cockily boast of fresh and innov ativ e teaching methods, and 
make themselves right at honiv* in their own communities, daring older and 
traditionally self-assured four-year colleges to lab^l them, Dropout U 
anymore. In short, it looks like Junior is growing up." 

Dr, Marsh's observations are directly applicable to Michigan's com- 
munity colleges, which^u)^^ account for 36.1 percent of-xojlege enrollment 
in the State: Communis' colleges, including Michigan s, have grow^n up, 
knd they have grown up on thejr own terms. They have succeeded in 
niaintaining their own dual nature as academic, and community^ service 
.institutions. In doing so they have also increased both their enrollments and 
■the respect they earn from communities and larger four-year insfitutions. 
STie following is a summary of the findings of the Comniittee!s Community 
College Survey, to which 27 of Michigan's 29 two-year public colleges 
responded. . * 

Sixty percent of the students enrolled in Michigan's community colleges 
are taking aij "academic" course of study. At least half of these can be 
expected to transfer to four-year schools, according to Dr. Robert Cahow, 
Secretary of the Michigan Community College Association. This mean§ that 
at least one-ninth of the students getting a four-year college education in 
Michigan atteiid community colleges for the first two years and are subject 
to the 'same needs as the freshmen and sophomores already in four-year 
schools. While the academic needs of community college students are 
probably being adequately niet, their arts needs are being taken care of at a 
level considerably 'lower than that of four-year institutiphs, 

A.wicle selection of arts courses are available at Michigan's community 
colleges (sep Figures 1-4), but a; lack of physical facilities has limited total 
enrollment in arts courses. Sixty^three percent of the community colleges in 
our survey report that less than 5 percent of their student population is 
taking classes in visqal arts, 81 percent report less than 5 percent enrollment 
in music classes, 88 percent report less than 5 percent in theatre classes, and 
91 percent report less than 5 percent in dance classes. This compares to 
public four-year colleges in Michigan having an average enrollment in^arts 
classes of 25 percent of their student^dies. Private four-year schools have 
31 percent enrollment in arts classes. 

Many community colleges indicate that their arts programs are 
expanding, despite currently small enrollments. Sixty -three percent of the 
schools have expanding v isual arts ^programs, 62 percent expanding music 
programs, 62 percent expanding theatre and performing arts programs, and 
22 percent expanding dance progr,\ms. The reasons most often given for 
these expansions were "growing demand" and "more student interest", A 
lack of physical facilities, unfortunately, has stood squarely in the way of 
any rapid or extens/ve growth of comrnunity college arts programs and Will 
apparently continue (6 do so without some sort of special assistance. Sixty- 
three percent of the schools said that a lack of space is the greatest problem 
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facing their visual arts programs. Seventy-one percent reported that ' 
additional facilities are njcessarv for the proper functioning of their preserit 
visual arts programs, and 42 percent indicated that more equipment is 
needed. Forty-one percent of the schools'listed a lack of general facilities as 
the greatest problem facing their music programs, l^orty-one percent 
indicated that additional music facilities are necessary; 41 nercent reported 
that more music equipment is necessary; and 41 percent, listed more 
musical instruments as a necessit> for maintaining only their present music 
programs. Fifty -two* percent of the schools reported that a lack of space 
was the most serious problem facing their theatre/performing arts 
.-programs, and 48 percent listed additional facilities as.being necessary tp 
their proper functioning. Sixt>'t\\o percent of the respondents indicated 
that a lack of general facilities is the most serious problem facing their 
dance programs. . \ 

The 40 percent of Michigan community college students who are not 
taking academic courses, as well as a portion of those who are, will not go 
* on 10 four-year schools. The> may be students enrolled in technical or 
professional programs or perhaps people from the community jiist seeking 
to expand their intellectual or technical horizons. Community colleges 
have, since their inception^ provided the 65 percent or so of their students 
who do not go, on to four-year schools, as w^ell as members of the 
communities with the unique opportunity of taking only one, a few, or as 
many classes in the arts as were available without necessarily becoming 
enmeshed in a regular academic program. They have in this way made a 
respectable beginning towards meeting the needs of people to pursue a 
new interest in one of the arts or to advance in an old one. The list of class 
o^^rmgs available at Michigim s community colleges indicates another area 
in which they are doing in kind an excellent job of serving some of the arts 
needs of the communit>. The colleges themselves readily admit, however, 
that they are unable to do the job,, in degree, that is necessary to JuIIy 
accommodate those needs. Only 41 percent report that they afe metHing 
community needs with their visual arts programs; 48 percent with their 
music programs, 18 percent with their thpatre/performing arts programs; 
and 26 percent with their dance programs. The reason is not surprising. 
Ninety-five percent of the schools responding to the questionnaire reported 
that a lack of facilities again was the reason for their inabiHty to meet 
conniHinity demands for their visual arts program. Fifty-foyr percent 
indicated that a lack of facilities was hampering the irwting ofxommunity 
needs by their music programs, 74 percent by their thSff^e/perforining arts 
prograins, and 82 percent by their dance programs.. 

TJie ubiquitous 'lack of facilities'* response leaves no doubt about the 
principle problem facing these institutions. This Committee recommends 
that the Legislature carefully consider the nature of community colleges, 
their role in the community and its importance, and the reason for their 
inability to seo^e full> community needs in the area of thc>' arts. The 
eomniittee further recommends that the Legislature do all that it can to 
assist community colleges in the State to overcome the limitations of 
inadcciuate facilities, so that they can= better achieve their purpose as 
community colleges and serve the people more fully in the arts. 
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Michigan Gommunity College Visual Arts Courses 



Course . No. taught as ' Ho. taught as part 

t * speciahzed courses . of other courses 

* / " 

. Art appreciation/history 24 4 

Painting .28 7 ^ 

Drawing ^ - ^ 26 - 8 * 

Ceramics . 20 : ' 

Sculpture 17 ^4 

Printing/grapljics^ \ *• ^ 

Metalcraft/jewclry,^ - 10 ^ , 1 

Weaving and textiles ' 4 1 ' 

Photography * 14- 2 

Cinematography 5 • 1 . 

Woodcarving 1 , 0* 

.Design ^ , * . ^. 

' Art education . 13 , 5 . 

Other 18 . . 

/ Figure 1 



Michigan Community College Music Courses 

Course • No. taught as No. taught* as*part 

^ specialized courses* of other courses 

Mu§ic appreciation/history 27 * 1 

Arranging/composing 2 \ 1 

Piano/keyboards 16 ^ ■ • 2 

Guitar 2 0 

Reading music 1 2 

Music theory 19 3 

'Orchestra 7 . ^ 0 , ' 

Stage band . 11 ' 0 

Concert band , - 15 0 

Marching band 1 0 ' 

Glee elub 4^ 0 

Contemporary music 2 0 

Jazz ^ . 3 • 0" 

Individual voice 13 3 

Music ediLcatidn 17 0 



Figure 2 



Michigan Community College Theatre Courses 

Course No, .taught as 

specialized courses 



Stagecraft ' 
Acting f 
Directing/producing 
Interpretive reading ' 
History of theatre . 
, Other 




No. taught as* part 
of other course 

- 20 
' 15 
. 9- 
. 1 
6. 
5 




Figure 3 



Michigan Community College Dance iCourses 



Course 



Social' dance 
Folk dance 
Ballet 

Modem dance 
Other 



• No. taught as I 
specialized course 



9 

3- 

13 ■ 

4 ' 

■ , Figure 4. 



No. taught as part 
of other course, 

■ 3^ 
7 

0 . 

■ 2 
4 
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APPENDIX A 

Community Arts Organizations * 

Nonprofit Community Arts Organizations Participating in the 

Surrey \ 

^^ ^ ^ : : ^ . ' \ 

Ella Sharpe Museum Assn. of Jackson , ^ 

Granbropk Academy of Art/Art. Museum 

Midland Center foWhe Arts -'^ 

Detroit Metropolitan Black Afjs , ^ v 

Twin eif ies Symphony' OrcheJstra 

\Var.ren Cultural Commission ' 
^ Mount Clemens Symphony Orchestra Assn. • , - 

' 'Hie Chrisbpher Ballet \ - 

Allied Artists Assn. of Ajnerica 

'ITie' American 'Black Artist, . 

Ann Arbor Connmmity Pdrk Program 

Ann Arbor Civic 'FheatVe " ^ ^ * . ' 

Ann Arbor Axt Assn. . 
Bay County llistorical Society 
Berrien County Historical; Commission 
Center Symphony Orchestra 

Battle Creek Symphony Orchestra / 

Chamber Music Society of Kalamazoo 

Charlton Park /Village Museum 

-Interlochen Center for the Arts/National Music Camp/ 

Iriterlochen Arts -Academy 
Community Theatre Assn. of Michigan 
The Common Ground of the Arts ^ . > 

Detroit Community Music School 

Dearborn Orchestral Society \ . 

Detroit Historical Museum 

Detroit Science Center 

The Edison Institute * - 

The Flint Institute of Music : ' 

Fort St. Joseph Musetim and Historical Assn. 

Heritage Hill Foundation 

J lolland Community Theatrp 

Hope Church SchooKof Music 
^' Grand Rapids Symphony Society 

Grand ^Rapids Public Museum 

Grand Rapids Civic Theatre 

KiilamazQo Institute olf Art 
/ llistorical Society of Michigan 

Kalama7.oo Symphony Society 
O 131 



Kalamazoo, hiblic Museuiii 

Kalamazoo Junior Symphony Orchestra 

Leila Arboretum 

Lansing Symphony Association^ 

Marshall Historical Society 

Manistee Civic Players 

Marquette County Historical Society 

Monroe County Historical Comniission 

Netherlands Museum " 

•Northwestern Michigan Symphony Society 

Oakland County Pioneer & Historical Society 

Oak Park Symphony Assn. 

Pontiac Creative Arts Center 

Plymouth Symphony Society 

Saginaw Town Hall 

Crosse Pointe Theatre 

Saginaw Symphony Orchestra \ 

Stagecrafters o 

St. Joseph Art^t\ssn. ? 

Theatre Guild of Livonia-Redford 

Birmingham Village^ Players 

Wyandotte 'Community Theatre 

Your Heritage House 

Young Audiences— Michigan jChapter 

Scarab Club of Detroit / 

Dearborn Historical Museum 

Windmill Island 

Greater Grand Rapids Arts Council 
Dearborn Civic Theatre , 
Battle Creek Civic Theatre 
Alpena Community Concert Assn. 
Alpena Civic l*heatre 
Alfred ;P. Sloan, Jr. Museum 
The Art Center of Mt. Clemens 
Blue Lake Fine Arts Camp 
Boarshead Players 
Detj-oit Chiklren's Museum 
Chamber Music Society of Detroit 
Comimmity Circle Players 
Concept East Theatre 
Detroit Adventure 

Detroit Assn.Tor the Performing Arts 

Detroit Chapter n of S.RE.B.S.S.A. 

Detroit Concert Band 

Michigan Opera Theatre 

Detroit Historical Society » 

Detroit Repertory Theatre 
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•Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
Detroit VVoinens Symphony Society - 
Farmington Players 
Femvvood, Inc. 
Flint Institute of Arts 
Frankenmuth Historical Assn. & Museum 
Grand Rapids Art Museum - 

The Hackley Art Gallery ' , . 

Houghton County Historical Museum 
Jackson Civic Theatre 
Kalamazoo Nature Center 
Kenneth Jewell Chorale 
Lansing Civic Player Guild 

Lansing Community Art Gallery * . ^ ^, " 

Le Saulte De Sainte Marie Historical Society 

Mackinaw. Island State Park Commission— Historic Projects Div. 

Manistee County Historical Museum 

Metropolitan Arts Complex 

Port Huron Museum of the Arts and History 

Muskegon County Museum 

Player de Noc . ' - • 
. Michigan YoutK Symphony / 

'Die Potters Guild 

Roger B. Chafee Planetarium 

Sagina\y ^rt- Museum 
* Save Orchestra Hall ^ 

Pie Art/School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 

Si\ .Dun'sian's Guild of Cranbrook 

Port Jj'uron Little^Theatre 

Suitcase Theatre 

Traverse tity Civic Players / 
Wesb Shore Symphony Orchestra^' ^/ 
Detroit Metroiiqlilan Theatre Council / 
Cranbrook InstituHe^ or Science . / 
Detroit Institute of Art y / 

Livonia Youth ^^mphony Society / . ' 

Shiawassee Arts'-Council "^7 
Battle Creek Community United Arts Council ( 
Cheboygan Area Arts Council / 
Metropolitan Landing Fine Arts Coundl , ^ 

Cadillac Area Council for the Artsy^ 
Port City Playhouse , / 
Tliunder Bay Arts Cour\cil ^ / 
Music^Hali Center for the Performing Arts 
Meadowbrobk Theatre / ^ , 
Meadovvbrook Miisic Festival 
BlouTord Nature Center 



/ 
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% OF MICHIGAIil COMMUNITY^TS 
ORGANIZATIONS HAVING DEFICIT^" 

Figure 2 
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AREA % OF PATRONS 


.% OF TOTAL ' 
GOVT. AID 


1. 


56%- ' ^: 


' ' X'' 83% 


2. 


2% 


_2%-l- 


3. 


25% 


13% 


4. 


2% 


less than 1% 


5. 

t 


6% 


less than 1% 


6. 


less than 1 %• 


less, than 1% 


7. 


9% 


1% 
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APPENDIX B 

The Public School Surveys: Questionnaire Design and 

Methodology 

QUESTIONNAIRE DESIGN . • 

Both the elementary and secondary questionnaires .were devised with 
consultation from representatives of the Michigan Art Education Associa- 
tion, The Michigan Music Education Association, The Dance Division of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
The Art Education Directors ofMichigan, The Dance Advisory Panel for 
the Michigan Council for the 'Arts and Co So Affiliates of.the Michigan 
Educauon Association. Don Cushman, Professor of Communications at 
Michigan State University gave consultation on questionnaire design The 
following documents sei^^ed as references: A Survey of the Status of 
Theatre in United States High Schools by Joseph L, Peluso, Nov<^mber 
1970, Music in Michigan Schook by Dr. Emil A, floltz, June 1969, Music 
and AH in the Public Schools by the Research Division of the National 
Education Association, August 1963, the Status of Art in Pennsylvania s 
Public Schools by the Pennsylvania Department of Education, 1970, and A 
Survey to Assess the Status of Art Education iti the Public Schools of the 
State Of Michigan by \!incent McPharlin, October, 1973, ^ 



THE ELEMENTARY QUESTIONNAIRE 

The elementary questionnaiie deals with two school levels: elementary, 
and intermediate which includes middle schopl and junior high school, 
spanning grades 1 through 9. Though the.5ame questionnaire was used to 
survey the elementary and intermediate schools the analysis of the data was 
considered separately. The^rvey'did not deal with kindergarten due to 
the differences in stjiucttfre from the rest of the elementary grades The 
four page questionnaire was sent to"* the principal administrators in each 
scho^ZbuildSig and they were instructed to complete them with the 
.^^.--^sfslance of those teachers or supervisors who were involved in fine art 
programs. - , 

THE SECONDARY SCHOOL QUESTIONNAIRE 

The secondary questionnaire wa's divided into five parts. The first 
section went to the principal or chief administrator of the school and dealt 
with questions concerning administrative priorities and school policy The 
remaining four sections. Art, Music, Dance and Drama went to their 
various departments to be filled out either by the teacher or supervisor of 
the curriculum. These sections dealt with more specific information such as 
course offerings, equipment, facilities, teacher qualifications, etc. 

The questionnaire included grades 7 through 12. The overlapping of 
gradqs' with^the elemei)tary questionnaire was unavoidable due to the fact 
that there are ambiguities in educational terminology and great variation in 
grade structures at the building level. Schools were classified "elementary", 
"intermediate" or "secondary" according to the way they filed their grade 
classification with the State Board of Education. 
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DEFINITIONS 

Beciiuse^ defiiiilioiu of what is adequate or, sufficient may differ 
drasticallv from school to school, both questionnaires dealt with many 
(]iiestions in a subjecti>e manner. Principals and teachers were asked to 
give their opinion on the "adeouac>" and "siif ficienc> " of space, equip- 
ment, facilities .md, supplies, nespondents were also allowed to relate 
subjectiveK in describing problems within their fine .irts programs. 

The respondents were asked to define the six fine arts disciplines dealt 
with in the (juestionnaire as follows: 

ART as - that. part of the school program that inv olves the production of 
and appretfation of vv orks of art that reflect the culture of past and present, 
'lliose a>eas that are considered art include drawing, paintiiij^, sculpture, and 
Mich crafts that follow the criteria set Iv the Michiga,ii "Department of 
Education performance objectives for art education. 

^ GENERAL MUSIC as - that music offering that is basically non- 
perfurmanu/Siriented. A general music course v\ould include some singing, 
mus'ic tliG^ffv', history and riuisic listening. 

VQCAL) ML'SIC as - performance oriented inclucling choral groups, glee 
clubs, small ensembles as well as^ others. 

IXSTRt'MENTALMl'SrC as - any instruction in a nuisical instrument and 
performance groups including orchestras, bands, small ensembles, etc. 

DRAMA/PERFORMING ARTS as - that part of th.e curriculum that deals 
with theatre arts, play production and interpretive reading (excluding 
speech^ debate, and related activities). ^ 

DANCE as - that part of the curriculum that deals with movement used 
creatively for the purpose,, of experiencing- apd expressing, and the. 
acquisition of insight about movement and dance as art. o ^ 

SAMPLING METHODOLOGY ' , ; 

There are approximately 4,800 schools in Michigan in alniost 700 
districts. A sample mailing list representative of all Michigan schools \vas 
devised with the assistance oC Bob IIu),ser of Research, Evaluation^ and 
Assessnienl Services and Fay /.e Jabjiru and Bob Witte of Data Processing 
both divisions of the Xlichigan lyepartment of Education. Three criteria 
were taken into consideration in ,the drawing of the sample, district size, 
grade classification and geographic location. Thj? Board of Education uses 
the following breakdown of grade classifications:. 

A - Elementary " D - Middle* Schools * 

B - Junior High '^'^ E - Junior Senior *High Schools 

G - High Schools 

In drav\ing the sample the above five catagories u ere broken down into 
the following three classifications: , 

Elementary Schools - A 

Intermediate - B and D 

Secondary Schools - C and E 

District s\a6 was also divided into three classifications: 
Small > - under 3,000 

Medium - 3,000 - 9,999 

'Large « - 10,000 and above 

O A2 , , , 



Using proportional alu.^ation of plus or minus 5 }^ercent accuracy of 
row' and column percentage^, and oversainpling vv here ,necessar> to insure 
itt legist plus or niinus 10 percent accurac) of cellj^ percentages, 469 
elementar), 152 intermediate and 148 secqndar> scliools ^\ere selected. (No 
allowance has been made for nonresponse in as much as jncreasing sample 
size doe-s not- effectively compensate for iionresponse.) 

' « 

Grade Level 







A 


B 




Row Sums 


UiSIiiCI 


1 
1 


1 


52x 
(37) 


42x 
.(19) 


1 ■ 259 


Size 


2 


165 


51x 
(34) 


48x 
. (26) 


264 




3 ; 


139 


49x' 
(28) 


58 


246 


ColuVnn sums 




459 


152 


148 





X - Sample ^.sr/e increased above level required by proportional 
allocation to insure plus or minus 10 percent accuracy of cell percentages. 
0 Sample sue b> proportional ^llocation^ where oversampling vyas not 
used. This breakdown was drawn from Educational Assessment and 
District Enrollment in Michigan. 

Three hundred ten or 66 percent of the elementar> schools surveyed 
returned completed questionnaires. One hundred twent> onepr 80 percent 
of the intermediate schools and 130 or 90 percent of the secoiidar) schools 
surveyed returned completed (luestionnaires. The follov\ing is, a breakdown 
of that return: i 

Inter- i 

Elementary mediate Secondary Total 



Large districts 


110 


\ 33 

\ 


34 ' 


'l77 


"Medium 
districts 


106( 


44 


45 


195 


Small districts 


94 


44 


51 " '* ; 


; 189 




310 

66% 


121 

80% 


130 
90% 
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STATE OF MICHIOAN 
JOINT LCOJBLATIVC COMMITTEE ON THE ARTS 
* ^ • P.a BOX 240 

- LANfUNO. MICMlOAfI 48902 



N.'JACIC rAXOM. CHAIRMAN 
■CN. WIU-IAM rAU.'cNOM 
•CM. OAVIO A. PLAWCCKI-^ 
•KN. CAML O. PURSCU. 

F. WILLIAM R^BRYANT. JR. ' 
RCP. LOUI» K. CRAMTON 
ntP. H..LYNN JONOAHL 
^mtP, CARL C NCLSON 



January y^l9J4l_ ^ ^ 

'Dear Principqb \ , . ' - 

You Jmpe^beemselected as part of a representative sample to participate 
in this survey] Jo^ assess the status of fine arts education in Michigan s 
elementary and secondary schooU. The J oint Legislative Comrnittee on the 
Arts, in an effort to provide pertinent information to the Legislature, is 
conducting this study to ascertain the need' to aid schools in instituting 
higher quality programs and to change the trend of educational program- 
jning in the field of fine arts^ ^ , 

Administrators are urged to fill out this questionnaire with the assistance 
^'^ of those teachers involved in the fine arts at your school as completely and 
quickly as possible. If we are id, get an accurate picture, it ts important that 
all schooh reply no matter hqw limited their programs. 

The survey has been prepared in cooperation with the Department of 
Research, Evaluation andAssessment'Services and Daia 'Processing and has 
been sent out to approximately twenty percent of Michigan s public 
schools. Equal distribution has been accounted for on the bases of distnct 
yze (small, medium^and large) and grade level (elementary, middle school 
and junior high and senior high). Because there are rebtively few schools 
Jhat fall: into each category, a high percent of return is essential to making a 
valid report. 

A final Evaluation ,of the survey tvill be compiled in the spring 
prasentingM data so that no panioular school, pnncipal or teacher will be 
singled out. If you would like a copy of the report or need assistance in 
completing the .questionnaire, please contact Beverly Farrand (Special 
Counsel) at thf^ above address or (£17) 373^7888. 

Yqur^copperation and assistance in this mostjmportant matter will be 
sihtdteltj' appreciated. » ' ^ . 

Sincerely y 

lack Faxon 
chairman 
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ELEMENTARY AND INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL QUESTIONNAIRE 

a. VaiiK* of principaT- (please print) ^ 

b School U'lepluHK* number- 



I CKcillic appriAiiiuU ciirulhiitnt for catli tltintiilai), iiiuKHu or jitniur high >thuul grade 
included in yon r. school: ' , - ^ 

1 2 3 t 5 6 7 8 9 

(1. Woiild you like legislation to financiall> aid fine arts e(hication? 

\vs - No 



e. Would >ou like Iegi!>lation to offer currieular .nd to fine arts education? 

Yei No; . 

f Does >our sthuul have attt'>i tu fuie arty courses durnig the school da> at an aladeniic 
ii»terest center supported by local or district funds'^ ^ 

' I Yes No 1l 



the following fine aits programs that arc mcluded m >our stliuol curriculum and 
/give the grade level at which the program begins: 

/ Beginning grade level 

Art 

* CcneralMusic (nonperfornianee) ' / - 

Vocal Music (perfor'iiumec oriented) — ' 

^histrunicntai Music 

Dance _ *' 

^ Drama , 

h \re air.studeiits m the grades ^vherc the program is offered rcqiiircd to participate, in tile 
foHowing disciplines? If not. what percentage do participate? 

* Yes No Percentage 



Art 

General Music 
Vocal Music 
' 'Instrumental Music 
Dance 
Drama 



i When thery is a budget cutback are all school prograriis cut across the board? 
. . Yes L No 

j If not. vvhat priorit) do the following fine arts programs ha\e when there is .^budget 
iutbatk in tuniparisun with in.gor atadeuuu Jisciphnes such as Science,. Ueadpig, Math or 
Social Studies? " ^ ' 

Lower tham Major KquaFto Higher than 

* ' Academic l)is,eiplmes* M.A.D. M.AJ). ' 

An '/ 

General Music ^ ^ 

\^>cal Music < * ,^ 

V Ihstfumciitar Music ^ ^ 

Dance ^ _^ * 

Drama , " ^ 

k. Is >uur sclioot rc'Leiving federal funds or foundation grants for an> of >our fine axK^ 
I programs? 

Yes ' No 
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l^If M). list from whum. tlic nature tif the grant and the amount of money allocated 



m. Have any of >our fme arts programs expanded or contracted in the last five years? 

Expanded 
No Change 
Contracted 



a, \xi ' Expanded 

No Change 



Primary reason for the al>o\e. 

I). Music ^ ' Expanded 

No Change 

Contracted 

Prhnary reason ft)r the above. . 



Dance . — — Expanded 

^ No Qiange 

. Contracted 



Primar> reason for the abo\e, . rr 

Drama — Expanded 

^ No Qiange 

o ^Contracted 



Primary reason for the above* 



n. Who teaches Art, Music, Dance and Drama nieachgradc^ (Please use the follow ing code 
that best describes the teacher. If a combmation of teachers teach a given subject, for 
example a classroom teacher plus an art specialist, please include both code letters in the 
appropriate space (Example • art - A + E) 

A. Classroom Teacher F. Drama Specialist 

B. Vocal Specialist G. English Specialist 

C. histrumental S)>ccialist II« PhJ^'^ical Education Specialist 

D. General Music Specialist I. «Daiice Specialist 

E. Art Specialist J- Olher_ 

Art ' li2^2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

General Music 1 2 3 4 15 6 7 8 9 

Vocal Music l»-L-2 3_4 5 6 7 8 9 

Instminental Musie 1 — ::2 3* 4 5.^6 7 8 9 

Dance 1—2 3 4^5 6 / 8 9 

Drama . 1_2 3 -1 5 0 1 8 9 . 



o. 



Is the ability to teach art, nuisic, dance or drama required as a condition of employment 
' of the classroom teacher: 

Yes * No 

Art --.^ 

Music 

Dante 

Drama 

p. Have the classroom teachers in your school had an opportunity within the past two years 
to participate ni wtirkshops and msorvice training programs in any of the following areas 
of fine arts that would- help thcni become more skilled in these subjects? 

% . Yes No 

Art- , 

Jylusic^ ^ " 

Dance ^ 

— : Drama 

O 147 
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q. Di> ait) or)04ii fiiiL arb ,st/tciali!tK ht\l iiiort ttiait out ^ctiuol? If >us, gi\e thu luaxuiann 
n«inl)er of schools' served hy nny^one leaclier: 

Ves No 

An • 

General Music . ^ 

VoeahMusic Z ' 

-Instnnneotnl Music * __ 

Dance - _ - 

* D^nnia - ^ " 



r. Ctietk tht average .student load >uur fint art^k te.ichurs have (itr week. If .1 teacher tuathes 
at mure than une ^chuul, figure fur the total nunibur uf studunts seen at all .schools. 



Art 

General .\hisic 
Vocal Mu|ie 
Instrninemal Mnsfc 
paace 
Drama 



Under 
300 



300-100 401-500 501-600 601-700 Over 700 



What is the average classroom size in^your fine arts courses? 



Art^ ' 

General Music 
\'oeal Music 
Instmmentnl Music 
Dance 
Prania* 



Under 
20 



20-25 



26-30 31-35 36-40 Over 40 



I. Apimaniiatel) what percentage uf the schoul week is Jevoted to the following 
diseiphne^. ^Mark T if the auiuunt uf time spent uu the subject is left iip tu the teacKbrs 
discretion). If the subject is offered as an after school, activit), please check the 
appropriate space. 



Art 

General Music 

Voeal Music ^ 

Instrnineutal Music 

Dance 

Draiiia 

Reading 

Math 

Science 

lliysical Education 



Petcentage of 
School Week 



After-School 
Activity 



u. Cheek' how mati) tunes a week children in yuiu sehour have an uppurtunit) for the 
following fine arts experiences: , 

Loss than More 
Once a Week .1 2 3 4 5 Than 5 
Art ^ 



v»^Chetk the ft>llu\Mng aaas where suffiLicia hbrarx facilitits^aia! resource nla^e^ia!^ arc 
.Vvailabic: ' ^ 

• * ■ Music ^ 

Dance 

Drama 

w. Ihnv nian> >|)ctiah/.ed ruDUis ymt ichui)! ha\c a\aiIaV)ic fur insliuclion in the 
following areas? , ' ^ 

" " . Art 

* Genera!iMii5ic 

^ __ V5cal MOSic " ^ 
Instninicntal Music 

X. Where is dance tanglit? - ^ , 

1 Gym ^ 

Sp^ialized Dance 'Uooni 

' Classroouj . , 

Otiier -. 



J. Check the facihtiesjl^yonr schuu! pruvidcs fur l>ranu instntcliun and.'or perforn)aucc^ 

Aitditorimn 

Combination Gym iftu! Anditorittni 

^ ^ Givic^Auditoriuin. *^ — 

CafeteTia 

OOicr 

\ . , 

Do you have .in adequate perfornmncfc facih*ty? 



Yes No 

aa. Check the type of stage that your school uses: 

Prosceniuifi or Traditional 

- - Tenjporary Platfohn 

Arena or Central 

t OiUvT 1 i 



bb. Do >ou have sufficient space for instruction in the following areas? 

Art 

General Music ' 

- Vocal Music 

Instnuncntal Music 

' - Dance 

• • Drama 

Cc. Do you provide school owned orchestra and band instruments*'* 

Yes 

No 

Yes, but not in 



sufficient (piantity. 

dd. Does your school have sufficient equipment for: 



Art instruction 
GeneralMusic jnstryction 
Vooal Music instruction 

, Instnnnental Music instruction 

, Dance instruction 

, Drama instruction 



Lx< l«ist tliL LulUiial iii |H>rfuriiiaiiui atjiviticit tltat >ui4r ^^lIiuuI |>rounLs Ui the guiicral iiuhlji. 
lhal are supported by public $c\hM funds: 



ff. Uj>1 an> euhuial acU\ itto that arc auppurltd In |>al>liL ^Lhouj funiU that are pruVKled fur 
your sUidenls: ^ / - \ i 



gg. Write a ^tiurt uuinpari^uii bctv^ccit )uur fiiic art> pru^raiiii»,aiul art) uther purttuii uf >our 
turnuuhiiii that vvou!d hu rc*\cahiig of the status uf fnic arts education at >uur ^thoul. 



hh. Given >our ^>resen$ . fint arts prugrattis, what additiunal resuurtcs, currituhiia and 
c(]uipment do you beh'eve are; _ ' 

Nccessan". -. ._ ^ 

, Desirable. . . . . 

It. Are there an> purtiuns uf >uur turrtnpfine arts currituluui that cuuld be chininatcd? 



jj. Would >uurpruvnje a shurt destnptiuu uf jht must .serious prubleiii in > our fine arts 
program: * 



ISfi' 
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RCFJ WILLIAM R. IRYANT. JK. 
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' Febmary 1974 

bear Secondary School Principal: 

TJijs package contains an important questionnaire that has been 
compiled by the Joint Legislative Committee on the Atts to survey the 
status of fine arts education in the public schools. The Michigan House' of 
Representatives and Senate will use this information in determining hoit 
much money should be spent on fine arts ducation in Michigan. 

The questiqnnaire is divided into five suctions. The first part is to be 
filled out by the principal of the school. The remaining four parts should be 
distributed among and completed. })y the teachers or admiriistrators most 
re^^ponsible for each ol the four ^disciplines: 'Art, Musif, Dance and 
Drama/ Performing Arts. Be svrc ltjs filled out completely and in detail and 
ALL FIVE SECTIONS ARE RETUmED TOGETHER. If we arc to get 
an accurate picture, it is important that all schools reply no matter hoit 
limited their programs* > ^ 

The stirveij is being conducted in cpoperation, with the Department { f 
Research, Evaluation and Assessment Services^ and Data Processing wiJi 
representation from the Michigan Arf Education Association, The Michigan 
Music Education Association, The Michigan School Band and Orthestra 
Association, The Michigan Speech Association, The Dance Division of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, The 
. Art Education Directors of Michigan, The Dance Advisory panel for the 
Michigan Council for the Arts and Co So^ Affiliates of the Michigan 
I Education Association. ; ' ' 

A final evaluation of the survey "^vill be compiled in the spring, 
presenting, all data so that no particular school, principal o. teacher will be 
•singled. out. If you would, like a copg of the report or need assistance in 
completing the questionnaire please contact Beverly Farrand (Special 
Counsel) at th^ above addr.. <s or (517) 373-7888. All five sections should 
be returned together in the enclosed reply envelope no later than February 
28th. . . " • ' 

Your school has been randomly selected to participate in this survey and 
your cooperation is essential if the Committee is to obtain enough data to 
make an accurate report to the Legislature on the status of fine arts 
programs in Michigafis public schools. 

A Sincerely, 

'A Jack Faxon, Chairman 
// STATE SENATOR 
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SECONPARY/SCHOOL FINE ARTS QUESTIONNAIRE - 



^ a. Name of principal, (please print) 
h. School lelei)h()ne nnn»ber. 



c. Give the approximate enrolhiienl fur each seconclar> School grade'indnded'in your sdiool- 
7 ! 9' 10 ! '11 12 J- 

d. Would yon like legislation to financially .afd fine arts oducalion? 

Yes - N> 



e. Would you like legislation to offer culrricular aid to fine arts e<lucalion? 

Ye^ No —1- 

f. Does your school have access to fme arts courses durinfe the schoql da> at an academic 
Mnlerest c^»nter -supported by local or district funds? 

Yes No 

g. Check^lhe followin^i fine jrls programs t}iat are included in > ^ur school curriculuiir 

Ijl Art 

General Music (nonperformance) 

^ Vocal Music (performance oriented) 

- Instniineiital Music 
Danc^e 

' , ' - Drama 



lu VVlien there is ^ budget cutback are all school programs cut across the board? 

^ . Yes , No 

I. If not, what priority do the following fine ^rls program/ have when there is a budget 
cutback in comparison with major academic disciplines such as Science, Math or English 

Lower than Major 
Academic Disciplines Equal to Higher than 

(M.A.D:) ^ M.A.D. M.A.D. 



. Art 
.General Music 
Vocal' Music. 
Instni mental \lusic 
Dance 



Drama ' 



), Is your school reccivmg fcffeiral funds or foundation grants for any of your fine arts 
progr.inis? * 

• " ' • / ^ Yes No 

k. If so, hst froin whom, the nature of the grant and the amount of money allocated' 



1. h equal credit given to, coursers in the following fine arts prograiiis as to major academic 
disciplines such as IScicnc^c, Math or English? 

No Credit Less .Credit Equal Credit More Credit / 



Art . 

General Music 
Vocal Music 
Inslnimcntal Music 
Dance , 
Drama 
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lu. Clitxk die prugraiuN whvTt >uiut inslrucliun is i>f cnuf) sliulciH fi^r 

* graduation. 

Art 

Music 

.'Dance 

Drama 

I A C()ini>ination of any of the above 



|K If )uu chcckV'd au> fniL arts as }iLin>; rLiiuirLiI fur graduatiuit in Ittttr ui, list tliu nuiiihcr uf 
• , .1/2 year courses that are recjuired: 



Art 

^ Music 

Dance 

Drama 

A' combination of any of the above 

u. Chuck tht apprt>\iinatc |;crttutagc uf >tMir 19T4.graduates Ui.tt s\ill h.i\t taken uiie >L'.tr or 
more in the following areas: 

*^ 0 b25? 26^50% ' 51.75% 76^99^* 100? 
Art __ 



Nfnsic 
Dance 
Draina 

One year of a com- 
bination of fine 
arts courses 

Math 

Kngli.sh 

Science 

l^hvsical Education 



p. How UMUv full tiuiu uij|iiiNaIuiit teachers ur {iortiuns thereof duus )uur jtLhuul cmplu) in 
the following disciplines? ^ 

Science 

Math 

English 

Physical Education 



q. !la\e .ill) uf >uur fine arts priigranis cApaiided or tuntracted m the last five >cars? 
a. Art Expanded 



No change 
Contracted 

Primar) reason for the above . 

b. Music Expanded 

No change 

Contracted 



!Viniar> reason for the above ^ 

c. Dance Expanded 

No change 

* Contracted 



Primar> reason for the above — 

d. Drama Expanded 

No change 

Contracted 



Primary reason for the above — 
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r, \\nte a shuri cuiupanstm bfUvt-t-ii \iMir fun arts pru«ram> and an> othor portion of your 
curricniuui that uoulil 1h' rt-MMlms uf tlu status uf fine arts education at vour school- 



Signed: 
Title: _ 



ART SECTION 



I his sheet is one ot live i.eclions uf an nuportant queitiunnajre that lia's been compiled by 
the Jomt l.e^islatne Coninnttee on the Arts. The Mithijian lluiise of UepresentativCs and the 
Mielnjian .Senate will use this inlorniatJun in deleruuuiu>' how inudi nionoN shoUM be "ipent on 
line arts education in Michigan. Be sure it is filled uut u.iiijdcteK uul in detail and returned 
luiiuediateK ir vniir PIUNCIPAL . In urdei to use the information from yOui school, all d 
xctums nuist be returned toj^edicr. \uur couperatiunjs essential in this effort to aid fme arts 
education. 



a. How many Art courses are offered by your j,eh(j<jl? 

.1/4 year courses' 
1/2 year courses 
*I vcar coursers 



b. Check the tollovvms Art .subjects that are offered indicating vvhether the> are speciali/ed 
classes or incorporated uitlun a generaUi)ui se and if the Mibject is offered only ii^ an 
after-.school activity. 



Specialized Counse General Art class 

Art Appreciation/History 

Commercial Art * 

Drawing 

Painting . — ; 

General Crafts» — ^ 

Sculpture '• — 

Ceramics 

Graphicsandl^rintiuaking^ _ 

Metal end Jewelry < 

Weaving — " 

Design • __ ^ 

Photography 

Cinematography 

Other 



Incorporated After-School 
within a Activity 



only 



c% Do your Art courses' meet for a nUnimum of 2^3 minutes per* week? 

Yes No 

d. How inan> tull time equivalent or purtiuns thereof art teachers does ><*nr school emplo)''* 



e. How mail) uf ihv art tLatliLTs in >out, Khuul.^Ua >ou comidcr to Iiave had sufficient 
preparalion in art cducalion? (Mark onct; only for each teaoher) 

iVinnbor^leaching Nuni!)er leaching 
nrl only art phis other 

^' subjecls 
Teachers wilh coniplelely sufficient preparation ' 

in art education . ^ 

Teachers with some, bul nol sufficient prepara- 
lion in art education 

Teachers with no special preparation at all in art. 

education ! 

f. Do any of your »TiI leachers service more than one school? 

Yes No 

g. What is the inaxinuun number of schtiols ^er\ed b> any one teacher? 

h. Check the a^'orage, class size of your art courses: 

Under 20' ^ 20-25 26<}0 31^ 36-40 

Over 10 

I. Check the a\eragc student load > our full tune art teachers ha\c per week. 

Under 300 300-400 401-500 501-600 

' 601-700 Over 700 

j. Does your scliool have an art ehairnian? 

Yes No 

k. Does /our district have an art superx'isor? ^ # 

Yes No 

L Appru.\unatel> huw nuich b >uur schuul spending m 1973 7 J on cunsumable art supplies in 
dollars per student? 5 

in. Does your school have a si)ecialized'art room? 

Yes ^ No I low many 

n. Do yon have suffic ient space for art instruction? 

Yes No 

o. Do you hax'h^ sufficient equipnient for art instruction? 

Yes No 



p. Are library' facilities or resource materials available f<^rt instniction? 

_y^'c^^ No 



1 



q. Check the fulluwmg activities that >uur school finantial|> suppuiu at least unte a year 

Field trips to art e.vhibits 

I Art exhibitS-ih school by outside smirces . 

Art exhibits put on by students of their own work 

r. List any other cultural activities that your 'school provides at least once a year that are 
directly related to art education: 
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>. 'Civcii'>uur present program, what add it luiial rcMiurcus. currkuluiii and eiiuipment do >ou 
believe are: 



Neeessao • 



Desirable, 



I. Are there^an> portions uf >uur current art curricuhuii that could be eliniinated? 



u. Wuuld >uu pruvide a shurt d.escnptiun u? the must seriuus problem in >our art program 




MUSJC SECTION 



This sheet is one uf five sectiuns of an important i{irestionnaire that has been eonipiled by 
ihe Jomt Legislative Committee oh the Arts. The Michigan Hmise of Hepresentatives and the 
, Nhchigan Senate will use this information in deterininmg how much mone> should be spent on 
fine arts education in Michigan. Be sure it is filled out coinpletel> and in detail and returned 
iinmedialel> to > our PRINCIPAL. In order to use the information from your school, all 5 
sections must be relumed together. Your coopeiatiun is essential in this effort to. aid fine arts 
education. 

a. How many inusie courses are offered by your schooj? 

1/4 year courses ^ 1/2 year courses I year courses 

b. Check the following Music stibjects that arc offered indicating whether the> are 
» specialized classes or incunJoratcd within a general course and if the subject is offered 

only as an after-school activity. 

IncorjJorated 

within a After-School 

Specialized Course General Music Class Activity Only 

Music Appreciation * _ 

Theor>' and Harmony 

Band . 

Stage Band 

Orchestra 

Small Instninicntal --r ^ 

Piano Ciasseb ' 

Choir . . 

Joys' Glee Chib < 

Girls* Glee Chib , 

Small Vocal Ensembles * _— - . 

, Other Z 



c. Does the schcxlule employed b> your school provide sufficient opportunity for each 
student to elect desired musical experiences? 

Yes No 

- J 
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(1. HiA\ inaii> full tuitL 01(111% dietit or piirtiuiis thereof iuuml teachers does >our school 
employ? ^ 

c. Arc till) of the instrumental teachers at > our school required to te.ich \ocal music? 

Yes No 

f. If >eN» do vuu think additional training in vocal inusic is iiecessar> for tlicse teachers? 

Yes No 

g How inan> of >our music teacliers teach at more tlian one school? 



h Uliat is t!ie ma\iinui!i number of scliools served b> an> one teacher at >our school? 



i IIovv mail) uf the music teachers m your scliool do you Lunsider to Iiavejiad sufficient 
I)roparatioii in inusic c»ducation? (Mark once only for each teaclier) 

Number teaching Number tcacliing 
4 music only music plus 

other subjects 

Teachers with completely sufficient preparation 

in nsiisic cnlucation . 

Teachers with iOine, but- not sufficient prepara- . 

tion in music e<lueation - 

*Tc»achers with no si)eeial preparation at all in , , 
music eciucal IbirTrrr^Trnrr. .vr«.,., ' 



j ^Cheek the average class size of your non-performance music courses. 

, ^ Under 20 20-25 26-30 31-35 36-40 Over 40 

Genera) Music , 

Vocal Music ' . 

Instrumental Miisic - ^ 

k Check the avenigc student load your full time music teachers have per week. 

Under 300 300-tOO 401-500 501-600 001-700 Over 700 

General* Music * - 

Voeal Music , -J ^ 

Instmmental Music 

K Does your school have a music chairman? 

I Yes • No __ , 

♦ 

nh Does your district have a music supervisor? " ^ 

, Yes No 

n. Do you have siiffident space for music instruction? » 

General Music Yes No 

Vocal Music Yes No 

Instrumental Music 

Yes No 

o. Do you have stifficient eqiupniciit for. music instruction suth as pianos, autoharps, rhythm 
equipment, etc.? 

Yes No 
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p. Check the tolloNMUu that >uur stjliuul pruwdes an annual hiUlgel from public school funds 

* Supported Supported 

Totally !)y I^irtially by * 

Public Scliool Scliool Funds 
J Funds 
Purchase & repair of musical insfrumeuts in suf- 

ficiciit quantity....... - 

Purchase of printed choral liUiMc in sufficient 

quantity 

Purchase of printed instrumental music in sufficient^ 

quantity ^ ^.....i......... - » — • 

Purchase of recordings, tapes and discs films, film 

strips, and raw tapes....... i ■ — — 

Library aiul resource materials for music instruction 

to meet A.L.A. standards.....*.....,........." * — — - 

{j. Wlial does the above reprt^t-nt approxmiatelN in terms of dollars per student''* 

T. Does your school base iidccpiate facilities for nuisic performances? 

/ Yes No —I 

s. C.1% e the nund)er of niu.sitl per furni.mLCs m the fulloNs ing eategorit s that ss ill be presented 

during l973-74i. / ^ i 

/, At a location 

/ Student audience Open to other than 

only general public " your school 

Vocal 

Band » 

Orchestra , ■ 

Small Knsembles ^ ^ 

Other 1 

I. What percentage of funds for nmsical performances & trips come from 

/ .Musical Performances Trips 

Public funds : - 

-I'ieket sales • 

Fund raising 

Parent groups • 

Other 

u. Cheek svheti.er your school provides financially for groups of students from your school to 
attend musical performances at Uiast once a year performed by: 

College or University groups 

* Professional Groups . " - 

Other 

V Given your present program, sshat addition.ilrcsuurces, curriculum and e(iuip^ient do you 
believe lire; 

Necessary.* ' 

— ' * ^ 

Desirable: ■ ' 

Ns\ Are there an> portions of >our current music curriculum that could be eliminated? 



Would you provide a short description of the most serious problem in your music 
program! - • 



PLKASt GIVE YOUU OFFICIAL TITLE: 



DANCE SECTION 

Tlii2» shvt'i IS uiic of fi\t sc'cttoiis oi .III liiipurt.uit tiui'stiuiituurt thai has hvi'W tuiiipilcd b>. 
llic Juinl LfgiJ»lah\ L Cuiiiiiiintc uu iht Aih. Vlu' Micliig.u) Hi)usc uf Htprcitiilalixci and the 
NhLhigaii Scitatt (isc lhi> ititunnatiuii iii ilctenuiiiaig huv\ iiiucli liioiic) s!iuiiKl be *>pcnt on 
fiitc arLs filutathfit iii MiLhjgan. Bt sure it is filiid out cuiiipltttl) and in detail and returned 
» niiiitedi.itel\ to >uur PIUNC^IPAL. In urdir tu use tlit luluriuatiun fruih > inir..sehuol. all fht 
ikei turns am^t be returnul tugttlier. ^i>ur cm^piratitMi is c^stntud in this effort to aid tine arti 
education. 

a. Oo cs noil r school have an autononuHis Dance Department? 

YeK No 

h. If not is* it. integrated witliin the: ^ 

Pliy.sieal liducation. Department 

DranK) Department 

Music Department 

^ Other -. 

c. l!us\ iiiaii> dantt Lour>ts dots >uur.>Ll)uul uffer that are .suppi^rted tul.illx b\ public 
.school fund*;? 

/ 1/4 year courses 

1/2 year courses 

1 year courses 

r 

d. Iluu man) full tiint eijui\a)eiit ur purtiwus thereof il.uiee teachers does >our .seliool 
oniploN ? , z ^ — 

e« lIuN\ iiiau> ol the dance teachers ni >tnir sehool \uu consider to ha\e had sufficient 
preparation hi dance education? [SUiA oiKv onl\ for eiich teacher) 

Number teaching 
Nuniber^teaching dance plux 
dance only physical 
V* education 

Teachers with completely sufficient prppariition ] ^ - 

m dance education .,...............».».....,.......«—..••" 

Teachers vvith some. bn( not sufficient prcpara^v 

tion in dance education... 

Teachers with no special preparation at all in 

danco education • 

f. Chak the average class si^e of }our nonperformance dance classes, * 

Under 20 20-25 26-30 31-35 36-10 

Over mO 

j». Cheek the average student loail \ our full tune dance teachers hwve per week 

Under 300 :i00-400 , -101.500^ T 50l.()(X) 

601.700 Over 700 Z 

\u Docs your school have a dance chairiiian? 

Yes No 

i. Does your district have a dance sup'trvisolr? 

Yes iSo 

j. Is' there a pcrforiniuj; group' 

Yes No 

k. Wliat IS the average, number of daiiee rccit.ds or prudtictu>ns j)ut uu cich >ear that are 
open to: 

Student Audience only 

General Public 
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I. \Vhari)crceiiUii*e of funds., for diincv porfonimnces come from. 

^ VuhMc school funds 

Tit'kel sales 
- Fund raising 
Parent groups 

odicr : 

in. Ls lliere an adequate pcrfornianee area for dance? 

Yes ^ No 

n. Is tlieru an acconipanist available for daiice classes? 

Yes No 



o. What percentage of the total enrulhnent iiryour dance program is composed of bo>s''* 



p. Does )our scjiool proMcle adequate equipment for dance instruction? 

Yes - No 

q. Check vvliuthcr vuur scht^ol priA ules fmanLMll) fo^groups of students to attend dance 
performances at Jcast.onee-^a-year performed by: 

College or University dance companies 

Professional dance companies 

Other , 

r- Oi\en >our present iLuill ijr^;gram, what ailditiunal resources, curriculum and equipment 
do you believe are: 

Necessary. -. ; ^ j • — , 



Desirable. 



s. Are there an> portions i)f your current dance curriculum that could be eljnn'nated 



t. Would >ou pro\Kle a short descnptiun of the most -seriuus problem in > our dance 
program: 



PLKASK GWE YOKMl OFFICIAL mUl 



DRAMA SECTION 

This sheet is une nl five sections uf an uuportant questionnaire that has been compiled b> 
the Joint Legislati\e Coinnnttce on the Arts. The Michigan House of Hepresentatives and the 
.\hchigan Senate will use this mfuriuatiun in determining huw much nione> should be spent on 
hne arts education in Michigan. He sure it is filled out coiiipletel) and in detail and returned 
iiniiiediatel) to >our PUINCIi'AL. In order to use the information from >our school, all 5 
sections must be returned together. \our cooperation is essential in this effort to aid fine arts 
education. 

Does > our school ha\e an autonomous Drama/Performing Arts department''* 

*^ Yes ,No 

EmC™ 132 ' ' 



b. If xmU is it Integrated witliin llicj 

Musio Department — I 

[English Departsnoiit — i 

Other -J 

c. How many drama courses doe>* your sehool offer? ' 

\M vear courses > — - 

1/2 year courses 

" I year courses '■ — - 

d. Check the following I>ama/ Perfurinmg Arts Mibieds that are offered indicating whether 
they are spcciah/ed classes tir part of a general Ltiurse and if the stihject is offered onJi; as 
an after-school activity: 

, ' Incorporated 

within a ' After-school 
Specialized Course general class activity only 

Acting ' 

Advanced Acting ^ 

Stagecraft/V v> 

Tliiy proo^tion ^_ -t 

Interpretive Heading 

l^ramatic literature 

Mass' Medfa ^ 

Other J 

e. How man> full tune etjuu alent ur portions thercuf teachers directly invoUed in drama 
courses and/or pla> pruductiun dues >our school employ? . 

i. How man) of the drama teachers m \uur schuul do >ou consider-to ha\e had sufficient 
preparation m drama cdiication? (Mark once onb for each teacher) 
* Number teachmg 

Number teaching drama i^plus 
drama only other subjt»cts 

Teachers with completely sufficient preparation , 

. in draiua educatiqp.i....... .....i....... 

Teachers with some, but not sufficient prepara- ^ * % 

tion in drama education ...f...,.-.. 

Teachers with, no special preparation at all in 

dranui ducatibn...» — ^ 

g. Chec^ ♦he average class size of your drama classes; 

Under 20 20-25 26-30 31-35 ^36-40 . 

Over 40 • - • 

h. Check the average student load >our full time drama teachers have per week 

Under300 300-400 401-500 501-600 

60I-700- Over 700 

I. Does your school have a dram r. chairman? 

Yes No 

j. Does your district have a drama supervisor? 

Yes No 

k. Cive the number uf^lrama perfurniaiices m the follow mg categories that will he presented 
this- year (1973-74). 

Student audience Open (o the 

(miy* general public 

Musicals — ■ 

Full length plays p 

Onc-aei plays - ^ p 

Children's plays * 

/talent Shows ' 

V Junior or . ' ^ 

■ Sqnior class plays 

Other : 
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I. \V!t.»t pmi'iitawo of funds for tlr.unatiL pcrfunnanct'S coinc Xrpin, 

l^ibiic sdmoi fuiuis 
'I'ickH sales 
KumI nusiujLi 
l*arout groups 



ui. (^IrOv wliitli t>f ilit follows nig iacililit's uiur acIiuoI pro\KK> for Jr.inM pi'rfonnahi.ci. 

No lucililiw * 

' 'I'luMtrc ft'scrved pri« 
inaril)* for porforuh 

ing arts — ^ 

D Cyinnasiuii) 

Multi-purpose 

i* . auditorium, gyinnasiuuu 

cafeloriuui 

Other 

IK Are the facilities proN uled for drama performances adecpiatei* 

, Yes No 

o. Vloiisv check the type of stage that your .school, uses: 

ProNCenimn or traditional 'I cmporar> platform 

Arena or central Other . 



p. IP(tes the school {)ro\ide suffKrent equipment- for pfa> production:^ 

/>V ^ NoL - 

^^. 'Clk^.k ^vhttlicr )oiir .school provuicst iiiiiUiLialK for groups ol Mudcnts from soiir^tchool to 
attend Dramatic performances at least once a year performed l)\. 

College or University theatie companies^ 

Conunnnity theatre companies* - 

* Professional theatre conjpanies 

r CriviU >i>ur pnsuit dr.mi.i_iuogi.utt, ^xli.it .idditiou.d re sources. Lurricuhiiit and cipuptticnt 
do yoU- believe are: 

Necessary. , 




able.. 



An thin .ui> portions ol >i^ur cifTri iit ilr.mi.i Lurn^uhmi th.it tuuld be dnm'n.tted. 



W ould > on pri>udt u diort description ol tlu (iio>t serious probK iiKsin> our dr.niia prugnmi. 



PLKASIC CIVK YOUU OlTlCIAl, WVUi: 
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APPENDIX C 

Elementary School Survey Tables* 

* Percentages will vary + 1 percent from 1 00 percent 
because of computer deviation. 



Number of schools having a fine ^rts program 





. . Art 


General 

Music^ 


Vocal 
Music 


Instrumental 
Music 


Dance 


Drama 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


75 


. 75 


55 


77 


8 


11 


Percentage of 
total 


75 


74 


51 


74 


7 


9 



E-3 



Number of schools that cut all programs equally across the board v 
' there is a budget cutback. 





"' Programs cut 
equally across 
the board 


Programs not cut 
equally across 
the board 


V 

Percentage of 
Resp^ondenls 


• 25 


75 


Percentage of^: 
Total 


23 


68 


E-4 
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The priority accorded fine ajts programs in comparison with other major 
academic disciplines whenlhere is a budget cutback and the school does 
not cut all programs equally. 



Lower priority Equal priority Higher prio/ity 

than M,A,0. y^i^h M.A,D. than M.A.D: 





% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 
spondents 


'% of 
Total 


% core- 
spondents 


% of. 
Total 


Art 


85 . 


*'71 


10 


8 




4 


Gen, Music. 


84 

< 


42 


14 


7 


'2 


r 


Vocal -Music 


85. 


. 38 


12 , 


5 


4 


2 


Inst. Music 


75 


38 


\ « 

.^'■-20 


10 


5 


2 


Dance 


91 


16 


5 


1 * 


4 


1 


Drama 


88 


16 


11 

- - ^ 


2 


2 


0 



E-5 ' 



Number of programs that have expanded or contracted within the last 
^ five years. - ^ 





EXPANSION 


NO CHANGE 


CONTRACTION 




% of re- 
spondonts 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 
spondents 


% ot 
Total 


% of re- 
spondents 


' ■% of 
Total 


Art 


30 


28 


51 


46 


19 


1.7 - 


Music 


32 


30 


50 


47 


18 


16 


Dance 


7 


2 


87 


31 


6 


2 


Drama 


4 


2 


..89 


32 


3 


• 2 
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Number of schools that require fine arts 





Art 


General 
Music 


Vocal 
Music 


Instrumental 
Music 


D8nc6 


Drama 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


95 


95 


72 


8 


80 


50- 


Percentage of 
TotaJ 


70 


68 


36 


5 


^ 6 


5 



E-7 



Number of schools that would like legislation for 





Financial aid to ^ 
Fine Arts education:^ 


Curricular aid to , 
Fine Arts educatton 


Percentage of 
Respondents - 


80 


77 


Percentage of 
.Total 


75 


72 


^ , • ^ . E-S 
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Percentage of particpation in Fine Arts Courses 



* Percentage of 

scjiools that 
' require- fine 
. arts. (100% • 
^ participation.) 



Percentage of 
schools that 
offer fine 
arts courses 
as electives.^ 



Percentage of 
schools having^, 
less than 50% 

^ of their 
student body 

, participate in 
elective fine 
arts. 



Percentage of 
schools having 
over 50% of 
their student 
body participat- 
ing in elective 
*fihe arts. 



Art 



47 



53 



32 



21 



General 
Music 



Vocal 
Music 



instrumental 
Music 



51 



'49 



43 



21 



79* 



75 



97 



9a 



Dance 



45 



55 



55 



E-9 
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Who's teaching art? 



• 


Classroom 
teacher 


_ Art . 
specialist 


Combination 
classroom 
teacher and 
specialist 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


39 


29 


32 


Percentage of- 
Total . 


32 


« 

24 


26 
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Number' of times per' week students have an opportunity for art 

experiences. 



• 


Iff 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


More 
Than 
5 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


14 


55 


,20^ 


4 


1/2 


6. 


1 


Percentage of 
Total 


12 


47 


17 


4 




5 


1 
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Number of schools served by the Art specialist. 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


3 
or 
more 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


26 


34 


19 


7 


4 




1 ' 


7 


Percentage of 
Total 


18 

'". 


24 


13 


5 


3 




1 


5 



E-12 
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Number of specialized Art rooms. 





0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Percentaae of 
Rfespondents 


56 


12 


29 


3 


1/3- 


Percentage of 
Total 


55 


12 


29 


3 





- c 

E-13 



4> 



, ART 





YES 


NO 




% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


Does your school have | 
sufficent 










t. Space : 


61 


57 


39 


35 


2. Equipment 




62 , 


32 


29 


3. Library facilities 


41, 


40 
1 


59 


58 


Are the^ classroom teachers 
teacRing art required to 
have the ability to teach art 
as a condition of 
employment? 


18 


18 


• 

81 


80 


JHave the classroom teachers 
teaching art had an oppor- 
tunity for workshops or 
in-service training 
during the last 2 
years? 


1 48 


47 


51 


49 


✓ > 


E-14 










liO 



Who's teaching General Music? 





Classroom 
Teacher 


Vocal 
Specialist 


Generel 
Music 
Specialist 


Teacher & 
V.M. Spec. 


^.^lassr Qum 
Teacher & 
G.M. Spec. 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


13 


% 

24 


40 


7 


13 


Percentage of 
total 


6 . 


11 


18 


■ -. .3 


6 
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Number of schools the General Music specialist services. 





1 


2 


3 


4 


■ 5 


6 


. 7 


8 
or 
more 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


21 


37 


27 


5 


2 


1/2 


1/2 


5 


Percentage of 
Total 


14 


25 


18 


4 


2 


1/3 


1/3 


4 
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Number of specialized rooms for General Music instruction. 





0 


.1 


2 


^.3 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


60 


10 


. 27 


2 


Percentage of 
Total 


58 


10 


26 


2 

< 
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Number bf times per week students have an opportunity for music 

experiences. 





Less 

Than 
Once 


1 


\- 

2' 


3 


4 


5 


More 

*Than 
5 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


7 


36 


45 


8 


1 


/ 

/ 
/ 

4 


1 


Percentage of 
Total 


6 


34 


42 


7 


1 


4 


1 
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\ 
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Number of schools indicating the average student load of 
fine arts teachers per week. 





1 


Jndar 
300 


300-400' 


tOI-500 


501-600 


601-700 


Over 

700 . 


Art 


% of 

Respondents 


18 




11 


15 


13 


27 




%■ of 
Total 


1-1 


9 


7 


9 


8 


17 


General 
Music 


% of 

Respondents 


15 


15 


14 


16 


10 


30 




% of 
Total 


10 


9 


9 


10 


6 


19 


Vocal 
Music 


%of . 
Respondents 


28 


12 


14 


14 


13 


18 


- . 


% of i 
Total 


14 


6 


6 


7 


6 


9 


Instrumental 
Music 


% of 

Respondents 


84 


8 


2 


_ 


1 ' 


3 




% of , 
Total' 


55 


5 


2 


— 


1 


2 


Dance 


% of 

Respondents 


25 


17 


17 


17 




25 




% of 
Total 


2 


1 


1 


' 1 


— 


2 


Drama 


■% of 

Respondents 


59 


18 




12 




12 




% of 
Total 


3 


' 1 




1 




1 
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Number of schools indicating average class size of fine arts courses. 



j 




Under 
20 


20-25. 


36-30 


31 -3S 


36-40 


Ovar 
40 


Art 




% of • 

Respondents 




33 


55 


9 


1 








/o OT 

Total 




23 


39 


6 ■ 


1 


— 


C^pnpr^^l 

Music 


% of 

Respondents 




3r 


59 


6 


1 


1 


f 
( 
i 

i 


/o Oi 

Total 




21 

V 


39 


4 


. 1 


1 


Music 


% of 

Respondents 




26 


50 


12 


4 


7 




%-Of 

Total 




14 


25/ 




2 


4 


Instrumental 
Music 


% of 

Respondents 


62 


19 


11 


1 

2 


1 


5 




% of 
Total 


42 


13 


7 


2 


■1 


3 


Dance 


% of 

Respondents 


12 


27 


36 


18 


— 


6 




Total 


1 


3 


4' 


2 




r 


Drama 


% of 

Respondents 


23 


27 


- 42 


4 


4 






% of 
Total 


2 


2 


4 
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GENERAL MUSIC 





YES 1 


NO 


- 


% of - re- 
spondent 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


Does your school have suf- 
ficient: 










1 . Space 


62 ' 


53 


58 


32 


2. Equipment 


68/ 


58 


32 


27 


3. Library facilities 


J2 


41 


58 


56 



E-21 



Number of specialized Vocaf Music rooms 





0 


1 


2 


3 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


66 


9 


23 


2 


Percentage of 
Total 


63 


: 9 


22 


' 2 


. E-22 

Who's teaching Vocal Music 






plassroom 
Teacher 


V9cal 
Music 
Specialist 


General 
Music 
Specialist 


Classroom 
Teacher 8» Voc. 
Specialist 


Percentage of 
''Respondents 


11 


57 


15 


17 


Percentage of 
Total 


5 


23 


6 


7 



E-23 
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VOCAL MUSIC 



- 


YES 


NO 


% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 
spondantv 


% of 
Total 


Does your school have sufficient: 










1. Space 


56 


44 


44 


35 


2. Equipment 


55 ■ 


^46 


45 


38 


E-24 

Number of schools served by the Vocal Music specialist 




1 


z 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 
or 
more 


Percentage of ' 
Respondents 


^5 


37 


19 


8 


7 


1 


1 


2 


Percentage of 
Total 


13 


19 


10 


4 


«4 




1 ' 


1 



E-25 



Who's teaching Instrumental Music 









Classroom Teacher 








and 




Classroom 


Instrumental 


Instrumental 




Teacher 


fS^ecialist 


Specialist 


Percentage of 








Respondents 


8 


89 


3 


Percentage of 








Xotal 


2 


2T 


1 



E-26 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 



■ 1 

- 1 


YES 


NO 


- ' 


% of re- 
spondantt 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 
tpondthts 


% of 
Total 


Does your school 

have sufficient: ' | 










1. Space 


60 


52 




35 ^ 


2. Equipment 


54 


52 


45 

t 


38 
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Does the school supply musical instruments? 





YES 


NO 


YES, BUT NOT 
IN SUFFICIENT " 
>^ QUANTITY 


Percentage of 
respondents 


20 


45 


29 


Percentage of 
Total 


24 


41 


26 



E-28 



Number of Schools served by the instrumental music specialist 





1 


2 - 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 , 
or 
mora 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


8 


17 


23 


21 


17 


10 


1 


3 


Percentage of 
Total 


6 


13 


16 


15 


12 


7 


1 


Z 

t 
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Number of specialized Instrumental Music rooms. 





0 


1 


2 


3 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


56 


15 


28 


1 

: / 


Percentage of 
Total 


54 


15 


. 27 


1 


E-30 

Who's teaching«Dance? 




Classroom > 
Teacher 


Physical 
Education 
Specialist 


Dance 
Specialist* 


Classroom 
& 

Phyc. Ed. 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


39 


27 


18 


. 16 


Percentage of 
Total - 


6 


4 


3 


*• 

3 


E.3I 

Where is Dance taught? 




Gym 


Specialized 
Dance Room 


Class 

Room 


Other 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


78 




10 ' 


_ 11 


Percentage of 
Total 


26 




4 


4 
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DANCE 





YES 


NO 




% of rer 
spondants 


% of 
Total 


% of ra- 
spondants 


% of 
Total 


Does your school 
have sufficient: 










1. Space 


43 « 


30 


57 


■ 39 


. 2. Equipment 


82 


12 


18 


53 


3. Library facilities 


55 


2 


45 




Are the classroom teachers 
teaching dance required 
to have the ability 
to teach dance as 
a condition of 
employment? ^ , 


3 


1 
1 


> 

Q7 


70 


Have the classroom 
teachers, teaching dance 
had an opportunity 
for workshops or 
in-service training dur- 
ing the last 2 years? 


9 


6 


31 


64. 



E-33 



Number of times per week students have an opportunity for dance 

experiences 





Less 

Than 
Once 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Mora 

Than 
5 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


83 


7 


6^ 


3 




1 




Percentage of 
Total 


24 


2, 


2 


1 ' 
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DRAMA 





YES 


NO 




% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


'OA nf ro. 

spondents 


/O OT 

Total 


iw^co y\jut «ov«i lUwl 1 iCiVU 

sufficient: 








<} 


1. Space 


37 


26 


63 


44 


2. Equipment 


17 


11 


83 ■ 


•55 


3. Library facilities 


11 


11 


89 


86 


Are the classroom teachers 
teaching Drama required 
to have the ability to j 
teach drama as a 
condition of employment? ' 


3 


2 


. 97 


*70 


Have the classroom 
teachers teaching Drama 
had a p opportunity for 
workshops or in-service 
training during: 
the last 2 years? 


9 


6 


91 


6^ 



E-35 
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Number of tiroes- per week students have an opportunity ^r drama 

experiences ^ 



f 'I 


Less 
Than . 
Once 


1 


2 


3 


^ 4 


5 


^ More , 
Than 
5 


7 

Percentage of 
Respondents 


78 


8 


8 


3 




3 




Percentage of . 
Total 


.2- 


2 




1 




1 





E-36 ^ 



Type of stage used 





Proscsniumor 
Traditional 


Temporary ^ 
. Platfornri 


, "^rona^r 
Central 


Other 


P^ercentage'of 
Respondents 


60 


28 


3 


9 


Percentage of 
Total 


-49 


' 23 


2 


7 



E-37 



Facilities provided for Drama instruction and/or performances 





Auditorium 


Comb. Gym & 
Auditorium 


Civic 
Auditorium 


Cafeteria 


Other 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


16 


53 


1 


M 


19 


Percentage of 
Total ^ 


11 


36 

t 


1 


1 


13 
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\: APPENDIX.D 
\ •INTERMEDIA'rE SCHOOL SURVEY TABLES 



Number of schools having a fine arts programs 





Art 


General 
Music 


Vocal 
Music 


■Instrumental 
Music 


Dance 


Drama 


Percentage of 
F<;spondents 




81 


79 


98 


20 




Percentage of 
Total 


94 


79 


78 


98 


18 


53 






1-3 








Number of schools that require students to participate lo fine arts 




<> 

Art 


General 
Music 


•Vocal 
Music 


Instrumental 
Music 


Dance 


Drama 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


47 


51 


21 


3 


45 


8 


Percentage of 
Total 


43 


38 


15 


• 2 


7 


3 



1-4 



When there lo a budget cutback are all school program^ cut across the 

board? 





Cut equally across 






the board 


Not cut aquaily 


Percentage of' 




66 


Respondents 


35 


Percentage of 






Total 


32 


.58 



I-.5 • 
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Priority of fine arts when the school budget is not cut across the boar^d 



H 


LOWER than > 
major academic 
disciplines (M.A.D.) 


EPUAL to M.A.D. 


HIGHER than M.A.D. 




% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


Art 




30 


27 


13 


10 . 


4 


General Music 


73 


29 


19 


7 


8 


3 


Vocal Music 


64 


28 


26 


12 


10 


4 


Instrumental 
Music 


50 


26 


34 


18 


16 


- 8 


Dance 


61 


9 


22 


3 


1,7 


2 


Drama 


.64 


17 


27 


7 . 


9 


2 
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Any change in the fine arts programs in the last 5 years? 





EXPANDED 


NO CHANGE 


CONTRACTED 




% of re- 


% of 


% of re- 


% of 


% of re- 


% of 




spondents 


Total 


spondents 


Total 


spondents 


Total 


Art 


58 


55 


33 


31 


9 


8 


Music 


47 


45 


4-f 


39 


13 


12 


Dance 


17 


7 


76 


29 


7 


2 


Drama 




23 


51 


33 


13 


8 



ERJC • 153 



Average student load in fine arts. 







Jndar 
300 


300-400 


401-500 


501-600 


601-700 


Over 
700 


Art ' 


% of 

Respondents 
% of 
Total 


50 
53 


5 
5 


7 
7 


12 
1 1 


5 


13 
12 


General 
Music 


% of 

Respondents 
% of 
Total 


67 
51 


■14 
11 


4 
3 


5 
4 


1 

1 . 


8 
6 


Vocal 

Music^.' 


% of 

Respondents 
% of 
Total 


72 
56 


11 
8 


■5^ 
4 


6 
5 




5 

' 4 


Instrumental 
'Music 


% of 

•Respondents. 
% of 
Total' 


68 
62 


10 
9 


5 
4 


4 
3 


1 
1 


13 
12 


Dance 


% of 

Respondents 
% of 
Total 


74 
14 


9 
2 


4 

1 


9 
2 




4 

1 


Drama 


% of 

Respondents 
% of 
Total 


88 
42 


5 
2 


2 
1 


2 
1 




3 
2 



LP 



m 



Average classroom, size of fine arts courses. 







Jnder 
20 


20-25 


26-30 


31-35 


36-40 


Over, 
40 


Art 


% of 

Respondents 
% of 
'Total 


6 

O 


49 


33 

O 1 


11 

in 


1 

1. 
1 




General 
Music 


% of • 

Respondents 
% of 
lotai 


6 

A 


16 

1 0 


43 

Q 1 
O 1 


21, 


8 

c 
O 


7 

c 

P 


Vocal 
Music 


% of 

Respondents 
% of 
Total 




15 
1 2 


•22 
1 7 


18 

• 

1 A 

14 


22 . 

* 

1 7 


22 


Instrumental 
Music 


% of 

Respondents 
% of 
lotal 


5 

c 

p 


9 

Q 
O 


12 

1 o 


19 

1 ft 
1 o 


16 
1 R 


38 
oo 


Dance. 


% of 

Respondents 
% of 

Total 


4 

1 
1 


22 
4 


\7 
3 


17 

3 


22 
4 


17 
3 


Dr^ma 


^% of 

Respondents 
% of 
Total 


15 
7 


32 
16 


31 
15 


12 
6 


2 
1 


7' 
3 



1-9 



184 



155 



* 


ART 










YES 


NO 




% of re** 
spondent 


% of 
Total 


% of ro- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


Does your school 
have sufficient: 






. 




1. Library facilities 
\ &' resource materials 


59 


56 


41 


40 


^2. Equipment 


75 


69 


25 


23- 


sXspace 


76' 


69 


24 


22 



1-10 



No. of Art experiences per week 



^ / 


Less 
Than 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


JVIorp 
5 ■ 


Percentage of 
Respondents - 




r 4 


9 


12 


4 


65 


5 


Percentage of 
TotaJ 


2 


3 


8 


11 


3 


59 


5 



^ 1-11 



Number 6f schools served by the Art specialists 





1 ' 


2 


3 


4 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


11 


14, 


7 


2 


Percentage of 
Total 


63 


12 


6 ^ 


2 



1-12 



ERIC 



Number of specialized Art rooms 





0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


12 




37 


31 


4 


2 


Percentage of 
Total ' 


12 


A, 

14 


36 


31 


4 


2 



1-13 



Who's teaching Art at the intermediate level? 





Classroom 




Combination Art specialist 




teacher 


Art specialist 


& Classroom teacher 


Percentage of 








Respondents 


12 


82 


7 


Percentage of 








Total 


10 


60 


7 



1-14 

GENERAL MUSIC 





YES 

<* 


NO 




% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


Does your school 
have sufficient: 










1. Library facilities 
& resource materials 


53 


50 


47 


45 


2. Space 


69 


60 


32 


26, 


3. Equipment 


64 


55 


36 


<- 31 



1-15 



ERIC 



I 



No. of Specialized Gen^ Music rooms 





0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


44 


11 


38 


5 


2 


Percentage of 
Total 


41 


10 


36 


5 


2 



1-16 



No. of Music (Gen., Vocal or Inst.) experiences per week. 





Lass 
Than 
1 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


More 

Than 
5 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


1 


3 


8 


11 


4 1/2 


68 


4 1/2 


Percentage of 
Total 


1 


2 


7 


10 


4 


63 


4 



1-17 



Who's teaching General Music 





Classroom 
Teacher 


Vocal 
Specialist 


General 
Music 
Specialist 


Inst. 
Mijsic 
Specialist 


Comb. 
V.M. and 
Clfissroom 


Comb, 
G.M. and 
Classroom 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


7 


43 


42 


4 


3 ^ 


1 


Percentage of 
Totals 


4 


24 


23 


2 


2 


1 



1-18 



O 187 

ERLC 158 



No. of schools served by the Gen. Music specialist 





1 


L 

r 


3 


4 


5 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


63 


21 


9 


5 


1 


Percentage of 
Total ^ 


45 


15 


7 


3 


1 



1-19 



VOCAL MUSIC 



V 


YES 


NO 




% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 
.dpondonts 


% of 
Total 


Do you have sufficient: 










1. Space 


73 


66 


27 


24 


2. Equipment 


1 7^* 


66 


■ 25 


22 



1-20 

J 



Who/teaches Vocal Music at the intermediate level? 





Classroom 
Teacher 


Vocal Muiic 
Specialtit 


InsU Mut<c 
Spocialitt 


General Music 
Spacialitt 


Comb. Voc. 
Music & Class- 
room Teach tr 


Othst 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


3 


77 


3 


12 


3 


1 


Percentage of 
Total 


2 


46 


2 


7 


2- 


1 



1-21 

/ 

ErJc''' 159 



No. of specialized Vocal Music Rooms 





0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


30 


11 


50 


6 


3 


Percentage of 
Total 


30 


11 


49 


6 


. 2 


1-22 

No. of schools serviced by Vocal Music specialist 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


59 


29 


4 . 


3 


3 , 


Percentage of 
Total * 


48 


23 


/ 

. 3 


3 


3 



1-23 



DANCE 





YES 


NO 




% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


Do you have 
sufficient: 










1. Library facilities 

& resource mjterials . 


12 


12 


88 


81 


2. Space 


49 . 


30 


51 


37 


3. Equipment 


28 * 


20 


72 


51 



1-24 



189 



No. of schools served by the Dance specialist 





1 


2 


Percentage of 


93 




Respondents ' 


7 

i 

1 


Percentage. of 


23 


r 


Total • 


2 



1-25 , 



No. of Dance experiences per week 





0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


40 


7 


10 


10 


^•^ 


30 


3 


Percentage of 
Total 


10 


2 


2 


2 




7 


1 


1-26 

m 

Where is Dance taught? 






Gym 


- Specialized, 
Dance room 


Classroom 


Other ^ 


Percentage of 
Respondent? 


95 






/ 

5 

/ 


Percentage of 
Total 


34 






/ 

/ 2 

/ - - 

/ 



1-27 / 



Who's teaching Dance? 





Classroom 
teacher 


Phys. Ed. 
Spectatist 


Dance 
Specialist 


Comb.-P;E. 

and 
Classroom 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


5 


' 79 


5 


11 


Percentage of 
Total 


1 • 


12 


1 


2 



1-28 



Number of specialized Instrumental music rooms 





0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


13 


16 


63 


.8 


1 


Percentage of 
Total 


12 


16 


62 


7 


1 


1-29 

No. of schools served by the Instrumental Music specialist 




1 ■ 


2 


3 . 




5 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


31 


38 


21 


5 


3 


Percentage of 
Total 


27 


34 


19 


4 


2 



1-30 



ERIC 



li2 



191 



Do you provide school owned orchestra and band instruments? 





Yes 


No 


Yes, but not^ 
in sufficient 
quantity 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


34 


9 


57 


Percentage of 
Total 


31 ^ 


8 


* 52 



1-31 



INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 





YES 


NO 




% of re' 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


Do you have 
sufficient: 










1, Space 


78 


72 


22 


21 


2. Equiprhent 


69 


62 


31 


, 27 



1-32 



DRAMA 





YES 


NO 




% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


% of re' 
spondents - 


% of . 
Total 


Do you have 
sufficient: 










1. Library facilities & 
rescoucce materials 


35 


33. 


65 


61 


2. Space 


58 


45 


. ^2 


33 


3, Equipment 


42 


32 


.53 


44 


192 


1-33 

163 









No. of'schools serviced by Drama specia!is.t 





1 


2 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


98 


2 


Percentage of 
Total 


45 

- 


1 




1-34 







Type of stage school uses 





Proscenium 
or Tradition 


Temporary 
Platforni 


Arena or ^ . 
Central 


Other 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


76 


10 


2 


12 


Percentage of 
Total 


64 


*8 \ 


1 


t 

10 / 



1-35 



No. of Drama experiences per week 





Loss 
Than 
1 


1 


2 


3 


. 4 


5 


" More 
Than 
5 


Percentage of 
Respondents- . 


14 


5 


8 


5 


2 

• 


50 


7 


Percentage of 
Total 


r 


■2 


4 


2 


1 


29 


3. 



-36 



164 



193^ 



Who's teaching drama? 





Classroom 


Drama 


. English 




Teacher 


Specialist 


Teacher 


Percentage of 








Respondents 




30 


26 


Percentage of 








Total 


15 - 


11 


9 



1-37 



Type of facility for Drama instructioi) 





Auditorium 


Comb, gym 
& auditorium 


Civic 
auditorium 


Cafeteria' 


Other 


Pc.centage of 
Respondents 


34 


21 


2 


25 




Percentage of 
Total 


20 


. 18 


2 


20 


17 



1-38 



194 



APPENDIX E 
SECONDARY SCHOOL SURVEY TABLES 



1 


' YES 


NO 




% of re- 
spondents 


%of 
Total 


% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


Would you like legislation 
to financially aid Fine 
Arts Education? ^ » 


"^85 


77 


. 15 


14 


Would'you like legislation 
to offer curricular aio 
to Fine Arts ^ 
Education? 


85 


77 


15 


14 



'S-4 



When there is a budget cutback are all'school programs cut aero. ' "he 

board? 





Yas 


No 


^Jovar 
had a 
, cutback 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


54 




' 37 


9 


Percentage of 
Total 


51 \ 


35 


8 



S-5 



ERIC 



766 



•195 



Priority of Fine Arts when hpdget is not cut across the board 







Lower than Major 
Academic Disciplines 
(MAD) . 


Equal to 
M.A.D. 


Higher than 
M.A.D. 




of re- 
spondents 


* 

% of 
Total 


% ot re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


ART 


43' 


16 


55 


21 


2 


1 


Gen. Music 


59 


13 


■ 41 


9 




— 


Vocal Mu^ic 


^ 60 ' 


20 


35 




5 


2 


Instrumental 

IVIUSIC , 

* 5 


43 


16 


"53 • 


20 


4 


2 


Dance • " - 


'if 


^5t 


29 


6 . 






Drama 


, 63 


20 


34 




2 


•1 

* 



S-6' 



Schools where some instruction m the Fine Arts is. required oi every 

student for graduation ^ * 













Any Comb. ^ 












of 'fc 




ART 


MUSIC 


DAWCE 


DRAMA 


Fine Arts 


Percentage of 
Respondents • 


1 


1 


1 * 


2 


2 


Percentage of 
Total 


1 


1 . 


1 


2 


2 



9- 



S-7 



1G7 



Is ji credit given to Fine Arts programs? 





NO'CREDIT 


LESS CREDIT 


EQUAL CREDIT 




TP Oi rO" 
spondents 


/o OT 

Total 


% of rC" 
spondents 


Total " 


% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


Art 


- 1 


1 


8 


8 


90 


87 




3 


2 


10 


5 


87 


46 


\/nrpl Mij<;ir 


1 


1 


9 


7 


90 


70 


Instrumental 
Music 






13 


12 


87 


85 f 


Dance 


22 


6 


25 . 


, -7 


53 


15 


Drama 


7 


5 


7 


5 


85 


62 



S-8 



. / 



Any change m the Fine Arts programs during the last 5 years? 





Expanded 


No Change 


Contracted 




I 

- % of re-^ 
spondents 


% of- ^ 
Total 


%ofre- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 

s .vndents 


%of 
Total 


Art 


64 


60 


28 


26 


8 ' 


8 


Music 


53 , 


48 


35 


32 


13 


12 


Dance 


11 


5 


80 


34 • 


9 


4 


Drama 


43 


34 


48 


38 


10 , 


8 



ERJC , 



S-9 



16S 



197 



Whois Teaching Art? 



Number teaching 
Art only 



Teachers 



Number teaching 

Art and 
« other subjects 



% of ■ 
Teachers 



Teachers with completely 
sufficient preparation in 
Art education 



82. ♦ 



11 



Teachers with some, but 
not sufficient prep- 
aration in Art education 



^Teachers with no special 
preparation at all in 
Art education 




S-10 



Amount ot money spent by large enrollment schools per pupil on 
, consumable art supplies 





$1 


$2 


$3 


$4 


S5 


$6 


1 

67 


98 or 
more 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


27 


12 


« 

23 


4 


19 


4 


8 


.4 


Percentage of 
Total ^ 


8 


4 


7 


1 


t 


1 


•2 


1 



S-11 



198 



109 



* 



Amount' of money spent by medium enrollment schools per pupil on 
1 ; " .consumable art-supplies 







$2 


$3 


$4 


$5 


$6 


S7 


$8 or 
mors 


Percentage of 
respondents 


18 


14 


14 


25 


14 


4 




11, 


Percentage of 
Totai 


6 


5 


5 


8 


5 


1 




3 



S-12 



Amount of money spent by small enrollment schools per pupil on 
consumable art supplies 





$1 


$2 


S3 


$4 


$5 


$6 


S7 


$8 or 
more 


Percentage of 
respondents 


9 


22 


19 


6 


13 


6 


6 


.19 


Percentage of 
Total 


4 


^ 8. 


7, 


2 


5 


2 


2 


7 



S-13 



170 



199 



Check the following art subjects that are offered 





Specialized 
Course 


Incorporatedwithin 
a General Art 
Class 


After-School " 
Activity Only 




% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


Art Apprecia- 
tion/History 


14 


10 


86 


63 


— 


— 


Commercial 
Art 


41 


24 


59 


35 


— 


— 


Drawing 


41 


34 


58" 


49 


1 


1 


Painting 


43 


35 . 


57 


46 


— 


— 


General 
Crafts 


35 


26 


64 


48: 


1 


1 


Sculpture 


37 


29 


63 


51 


— 


— 


Ceramics 


45 


35 


54 


41 


1 


1 


Graphics and 
Pcintmaking 


29 


21 


7i; 


50 


— 


— 


Metal and 
Jewelry 


49 


28 


, 49 


28 


1 


1 


Weaving 


19 


.10 


81 


42 






Design 


18 


13 


82 


59 





— 


Photography 


52 


13 


18 


5 


30 


8 


cinema- 
tography 


31 


3 


54 


5 


15 


2 


Other 


64 ' 


■ 12 


24 


5 


12 


2 



8-14 



How many specialized art roonriw does your school have? 





.0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


3 
% 


52 


24 


11 


7 


2 


Percentage of 
Total ' 


2 


. 39 


18 


8 


7 


2 



S-15 



Average class size of Art courses 





Under- 
20 


- 20- 
25 


26- 
30 


31- 
35 


36- 
40 


Over 
40 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


15 


50 


28 


6 


/ 
1 




Percentage of 
Total 


14 


47 , 


26 


5 


1 




* 




S-^6 

\ 








Average student load per vyeek for Art teachers 






Undsr 
300 


300- 
400 


40'l- 
500 

\ 


501- 
, 600 


601- 
700 


Over 
700 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


68 


4 


\ 

■ io\ 

\ 
\ 


7 • 


• 8 


3 


Percentage of 
Total 


60 


• 4 


\ 

8 


6 


7 


2 



S-17 



Amount ^ent 1973 74 on consumable Art supplies per student 





0 


$1- 

2 


$3- 
4 


$S- 
6 


$7- 
8 


$9- 
10 


$11- 
12 


»13- 
14 


«15 
or 

more. 


Percentaae 
of Respon- 
dents 


3 


17 


16 


19 


1 1 


15 


* 4 


5 


11 


Percentage 
of Total 


2 


12 


12 


4 

14 


8 


11 


3 


4 


8 



S-18 





YES 


NO 




% of re- 
spondents 


%of 
Total 


% of re- 
spondents 


%of 
Total 


Do Art courses meet for 

a minimum ni 
a 1 1 III III 1 lui 1 1 \ji 

200, min. per week? 


99 


94 


•1 


1 


,Do any Art te; 'o.iers service 
more inan one scnooif 


15 


15 


85 


80 


Does your district have an - 
Art supervisor? 


21 


18 


. 79 


71 . 


Does your school have a 
specialized Art room? . 


89 


82 


11 


10 


Does your school have, 
sufficient space for 
Art instruction? 


47 


42 


53 ■ 


48 


Does your school have 
sufficient equipment for 
Art instruction? 


56 


50 


44 


39 


Are library facilities and 
resource materials available 
for^rt? 


86 


78 


14 


1 



O 202 

ERIC 



S-19 

17.3 



/ 



Check the following activities that your school financially supports at least 

once a year: 





Field Trips 
to Art 
Exhibits 


Art Exhibits 
In School 
By Outside 
Sources 


Art Exhibits 
Put On by 

Students of 
Their Own 
Work 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


42 


19 


67 


Percentage of 
Total 


\39 


18 


^ ' 62 



\-20 



*9 



■ \ 




ERIC 



1 

174 



' 203 



Check the following Music subjects that are offered 



• 


Specialized 
Course 


incorporated 

within a 
General Class 


After Scliool ' 
Activity- Only 




% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


Music 

Appreciation 


A 'i 

41 


1 5 


CO 

59 


22 






Theory, and 

n a 1 M J ^ 1 1 y 


' 60 




36 


16 


3 . 


2 


Odi lU 


93 


88 


7 


6 




/ 




Stage Band 


36 


19 


6 


'J 

3 


59 






Orchestra 


91 


25 


6 


2 


3 


^/ 




Small 
Instrumental 


31 


17 


15 


8 


54 


f 


Piano Classes 


57 


5 


33 


2 




t ' 

i 

T 

i 


Choir 


92 


71 


7 


5 


' 1 


i 


Boys' ' 
Glee Club 


79 


17 


7 


2 


14 




Girls' 
Glee Club 


S3 


40 


4 


2 


4 




Small Vocal 
Ensembles 


38 


20 


12 


6 


50 


1 26 


Other 


69 


17 


^ 3 


'1 


28 


7- 



S-21 





YES 


NO 




spondentt 


/O OT 

Total 


V. nf ra- 

spondants 


70 UI 

Total 


Does the school schedule 
provide sufficient opportunity 
for students to elect desired 
music experiences? 




45 


51 


46 


Are any of the instrumental 
music teachers required to 
teach vocal music? 


18 


17 


82 


78 


Does your district .have^ a 
music supervisor? 


^ 28 


26 


72 


68 


Is there sufficient space for: 
General Music? 


61 


36 


39 ' 


23 


Vocal Music? 


71 


58 


29 


24 


Instrumental Music? 


68 


62 


32 


29 


Does your school have ade- 
quate facilities for music 
performances? 


59. 


53 . 


41 


, 36 


Do you have sufficient 
equipment for music ; in- 
struction such as pianos, 
autoharps, rhythm equip- 
ment, etc? 


55 


50 


45 


41 



S-22 



\ . 



ERIC 



176 



205 





YES 


NO 


» 1 


% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


Do any of your music A 
teachers teach at more than 
one school? 


67 


62 


, 33 


30 


Do yoli think additional 
training in Vocal Music is^ 
necessary for the In- 
strumental Music Teachers , 
who teach Vocal Music? 


53 


J2 


47 


11 



S-23' 



Check whether your school provides financially for groups of students 
from your school to attend musical performances at least once a year 

performed by: 





College or university 
groups 


Professional ■ 
groups 


Other/ 


R^rEerftage of 
Respondents 


23 


14 ■ 


2 


Percentage of 
Total 


21 


13 


2 



S-24 



O 206 

ERIC 
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Check the followmg that your schooLprovides an annual budget for 





Supported totally 
by Public 
School Funds 


^Supported partially 
by Public 
School Funds 




% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


Purchase and repair of 
musical insuumenis* in bui- 
ficient quantity . 






oo 


\ oo 
oo 


Purchase of printed choral 

iTlUbll/ in oUiilUICMl ^UallllLy 


76 


57 


24 


18 


Purchase of printed- 
instrumental music in 
sufficient quantity 


75 


66 


25 


22 


Purchase of recordings, 
tapes and'^discs, 
films, film strips and 
raw tapes 


62 


* 46 


38 


28' 


Lib.rary and resource 
materials for music 
instruction to meet A.LA. 
requirements 


75 


47 


25 


• > 

15 
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Maximum number of schools served by any one Music tsacher 




















8 ■ 


/ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 






or more 


Percentage 
of Respon- 
dents ^ 


26 ' 


30 


20 


10 


4 ■ 


4 


2 


it 


Percentage 
of Total 


23 


26 


18 


8 


4 


4 


2 


3 
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Check the average student load your full time Music teachers have per 

week 





General Music 


Vocal Music 


Instrumental 
Music 


i 


% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 
sporidents 


' of 
Total, 


\ 

Under 300 

\ 


56 


15 


' 55 


39 


58 


52 


300-400 


18 


5 


9 


6 




11 


401-500 


6 


2 


1 1 


8 


4 


4 


501-600 






2 


2 


A 


. 4 


601-700 


"x 6 


2 


3 • 


2 


5 


5 


Over 700 




4 


20 


14 


16 


14 
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Check the average class size of your nonperformance Music courses. 





General Music 


Vocal Music 


Instrumental 
Music 




% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 
spondents 


%'of 
Total 


Under 20 


34 


12 


22 


8 


27 


10 


20-25 


23 


8 


17 


/ 6 

1 


25 


9 


26-30 


19 


7 


13 


^ 5 


6 


2 


31-35 


11 


4 


15 ! 

i 

I 


5 


6 


2 


36-40 . 


6 


2 


7 I 

i 


2 


8 


3 


Over 40 
* 


6 


2 


26 1 


J 


17 


10 
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Check if dance is integrated within the: 





PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION DEPT. 


« 

DRAMA D 


EPT. 


MUSIC DEPT. 


— Y ^ 

Percehtage of 
Respondents 


98 






2 


Percentage of 
Total 

" a— 


33 


' 3 




1 
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Who's Teaching Dance? 





Number, teaching 
Dance only 


Number teaching 
Dance and 
Physical Ed. 




% of 
Teachers 


% of 
Teachers 


Teachers with completely sufficient 
preparation in dgnce education. 




24 


Teachers with some, but not 
sufficient, prepaxation in dance 
education. 


-7 


47 


Teachers with no special 
preparation at all in dance 
education. 




9 
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DANCE PROGRAMS 





YES 


NO 


"% of re- 
spondents 


% Of 

Total 


% of ro- 
spondonts 


% of 
Total 


Does your school 

have an autonomous 

Dance Department? ^ . 


2 


1. 


98 


33 


Dues your school 
have a P'-'trict 
Supervisor'* 


11 


4 


89 




Does your school 
provider adequate (Equip- 
ment for Dance 
instruction? 


38 


12 


62 


18 


Is there an accompawl^y-w 
available for * fK/ 3 
Dance classes? H^v<p4^ 


21 


7 


79 


25 


Is th'ere an adequate 
performance area for 
Dance? 


68 


. 23 


32 


* 1l| . 


Is there a 
performing group? 


■ 27 , 

— ; ^ 


9 


73 


2[5 
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Average student load— for Dance teachers , 





Under 
300 


300- 
400 


401- 
500 


501- 
600 


601- 
700 


Over 
700 


Percentage of 
Respondents' 


73 






7 


7 


13 


Percentage of 
Total 


8 






1 


*1 


2 
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Check whether your school provides financially for groups of students to 
attend performances at least once a year performed by 





College or 
Univecsity 
Dance Companios 


Professional 
Dance Company 


Other 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


11 


7 


2 


Percentage of 
Total 


i6— 

4 


2 


1 
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What IS the average number of dance recitals or productions put 
year tnat are open to students only or the general publn 







Studonts 
only 


General 
Public 






% of re- 
spondent* 


% of 
Total 


% of re- 
spondents 


% of. 
Total 


None 


69 


1.9 


68 


18 


One 


14 


4 


21 


5 


Two 


11 


3 






Three 


3 


1 • 






Four 










Five 


* 






3 


1 








• 3 


1 


Seven 












Eight or more 


-V— 

\ 


1 ^ 


1 


6 


2 
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Average class size— for Dance 





Under 
20 


20- 
25 


26- 
30 


31- 
35 


36- 
40 


Over 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


9 


3 


23 


23 


20 


[ 

23 


Percentage of 
Total ' 


2 


1 


6 


6 


5 


6 
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DRAMA PROGRAMS 





YES 


NO . 




% of re- 
.spondsnts 


Total 


% of re- 
spondents 


% of 
Total 


Does your schoor 
have an autonomous 
Drama Department? 


9 


8 


91 


78 


Does your district 
have a Drama 
Supervisor? 


3 


2 . 




72 . 


Are the facilities 

provided for Dramo ^ 

performances adequate? 


51 


33 


49 


37 


Does the school pro- 
vide'sufficjent equipment'*^' 
for play production? | 


43 


32 


57 


43 
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Average class size of Drama classes 





Under. 
20 


20- 
25 


26- 
30 


31- 
35 


36- ^ 
40 


Over 
40 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


15 


^ 46 


31 


4 


1 


2 


PerQentsge of 
Total 


11 


33 


22 


3 


1 


2 
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Check if the Drama dept. is integrated within the: 





Music Dept. 


English Dept. 


Percentage of 






Respondents 


10 


85 


Percentage of 






Total 


7 


57 
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Who's teaching Drama? 



• 


Number teaching 
Drams only 


Number xoachmg 
Drama plus 
other suojects 


9 

• 


% of 
Teachers 


Teachers 


Teachers \Ivith completely 
sufficient preparation in 
drama education 


21 


. 56 


Teachers with some, 
but not sufficient, 
preparation in 
Drama education ' 


f 

4 


\ 

14 


Teachers with no special 
preparation at all m 
Drama education 




6 , 
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Check the facihty your school provides for Drama performances 





No 
facilities 


Theatre 
reserved for 
performing 
Arts 


Gym-, 
na^ium 


Mitlti* 

purpose 
Aud., gym, 
cafeteria 


Other 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


5 


52 


11 - ' 


♦ 

31 


1 


Percentage of 
Total 


4 


38 


8 


23 ■ 


1 ' 
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Check the type of stage that your school uses 





• 

Proscenium 
or 

Traditional 


Arena or 
Central 


Temporary 
Platform 


1 

Other 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


87 


4 


1 


8 


Percentage of 
Total 


* 

62 


,3 


1 


■ 5 
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Check the follawing Drama/Performing Arts subjectsL offered. 

^ ' 





specialized 
Course 


Incorporated within a 
General Class 


After School 
Activity. only 




Hof re* 
spondontt 


Sol 
Tot«l 


% of ra- 
spond«nts 


%ol\ 
Totil 


Kof ra- 
•pendants 


% of 
Total 


Acting 


45 


' 29 . 


44 


28 


11 


7 


Advanced 
Acting . 


-54 ^ 


22. 


• 

33 


• .14 


13^ 


5 


Stagecraft/ 
Play Prod. 


42 


27 


41 


26 




e . 
12 


Interpretive • 
Reading 


21 


11 


66 


• 35 




7 ' 


Dramatic 
Literature 


35 


19 


^ 63 


35 ' 


1 


■■ 1 


Mass Media 


64 


"32 


34 


17 


2 


1 


Other 


61 


8 • 


33 


5 


6 


1 
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Check whether your school provides financially for groups of students 
from yoL'. school to attend Dramatic performances at least once a year 

performed by: 



— ' T ' 


College, or university 


Community theatre 


Professional theatre 




theatre companies 


companies 


companiesv 


Percentage of. 








Respondents 


30^ . 


16 


' 20 . ^ 


Bprcentage of 








Total 


14 


8 


9 
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Give the number of Drama performances in the following categories that 
will be presented this year (1973-74) 





oXUCIoni MuOlorKfO 

Only 


Public 


/ 


% of 
Performances 


% of 
Performances 


Musicals , ' 


2 


■ 6 


Full le gth plays 


2 


24 


One-act plays 

* 


23 


18 


* 

Children's plays 


• 5 ^ 




Talent shows 


3 


6 


Jr. or Sr. Class plays 


1 


O 
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